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ADVERTISEMENT, 



THE BHiTisH Field Spoiits having been 
honoured toiih so considerable a share of public 
patronage f and experienced such an &jBtensioe 
circulation, the Author Jelt amxAous to con-- 
tribute sHllJiirther to general convenience. He 
therefore compiled the present Epitome, and 
flatters himself that it wiU be found to contain 
matter of general interest to the great body of 
Sporting Gentleusk, and of those idso who 
have thd ambition of becoming Sj^etsubn. 
To the protection of such, fte^ respecyUUy com- 
mits it. 
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2%u Daif U pabfuhed, 
A NEW ^ ELEGANT WORK, ENTITLED, 

EMBRACIKG PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IK 
Shooting, Huntcko, Coursing, Racing, Fishing^ &c. 

fiTith Obtervationa ^n the Breaking and Training ofDoga 

and Horttt ; aho, the Management of Fowling 

Pieces, and alt other Sporting Implement*, 

By WILLIAM HENRY SCOTT. 



This Work is beaotifully printed on fine paper, bot-pressed, 
and completed in Twelve Parts, price 3^. each, in Demy 8vo. 
and 5s. in Royal; except Part XII. the price of wbicd it 4#. . 
Demy, and Is. Royal. Complete, price of the I)emy 8vo. 
U.Zs.in Boards, and of the Royal 3/. Ss. It is illustrated 
with upwards Of Fifty highly-finished Engravings, Thirty- 
four on Copper, exetuted iB the most characteristic style of 
excellence by those eminent Artists, Scott, Warren, Grbig, 
TooKBY, Davenport, Ranson, and Webr, from paintings 
by Reinagi^e,. Clennell, Elmer, and Barrenger ; the 
remainder cut on wood^ by Clennell, Thompson, Austin,. 
and Bewick. 

The Author's object has been, to preMnt, in as compressed^ 
a form as real utility wonld admit. Instructions in all the 
various Field Sports in modern practice ; thereby forming 
a book of general reference on the subject, and including, in 
one rolame, what could not othe^ise be obtained i^thout 
purchasing many and expensive ones. The means be has 
possessed for accomplishing so desirable a purpose, he trmts, 
have enabled him to produce such a Work on^the subject of 
FieldSports, as, in point of paper, printing, illustration, and 
embellishment, is nut to be equalled in the English language. 

** It gives us pleasure to observe the respectability of the 
Work entitled, *< British Field Sports." In this kingdom 
the Sports of the Field are highly characteristic and interest- 
ing : as gentlemanly diversions they have been pursued with 
an avidity as keen, and a taste as universal, as the relish of 
nature's beauties : a corresponding value is set on them, and 
an appropriate polish is added by time and practice : the ya- 
rious minhtise in the knowledge of which, and the technical 
distribution of this knowledge, together with facts, instruc- 
tions, and anecdotes, form Uie basis of this valuable publi- 
cation .' * Fanner* s Journal, March 23, ! 8 1 8 . 




Sporting Engagements. 



SHOOTIN,G. 

HEATH AND MCK)R GAME 5 
PAKTRIDGE ; HARE ; 
FLAPPERS; LANDRAIL; 
FEN o« AQUATIC BIRD$. 

HUNTING. 

COURSING. 

FISHING. 

PIKE; TROUT; SALMON; 
PERCH ; ROAOH ; I>AGE ; 
CHUB ; BREAMf; BAR- 
BEL ; EELS ; GRAYLING ; 
CARP; AND TENCH. 



RACING. 

AT WARWICK, MORPETH, 
BEDFORD, ATE, BUR- 
DEROP, PONTEFRACT, 
ENFIELD, CRICHLADE, 
LITCHFIELD, BASING- 
STOKE, BURTON-UPON- 
TRENT, SHREWSfiURY, 
KINGSC6TE,bUMFRlES, 
LINCOLN, NO»THAMP- 
TQN, LEICESTjER, DON- 
CASTER, CHIPPENHAM, 
BEECLES, QSWF^STRY, 
WALSAJ.L. 
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Sportsman^s Calendar and [Sbpt. 

r 



SHooTiJiG, our most general rural diversion^ has 
its well-knowu commencement on the first day of 
thb month, which may be properly styled the 
commeticement of the Sporting Year, Shooting 
in thiit month, of all the Field Sports, attracts the 
mo^t general, and with many, the sole attention ; 
it being rather a season of training for hounds, in 
Hunting and Coursing, than of much real busi- 
ness : and with respect to the leading and favourite 
diversion, the pursuit of the partridge is the grand 
object, to which even Grouse shooting, so lately 
commenced, gives place for a time. The Sports- 
man who aims at reputation in the field, in unison 
with his own highest gratification, wilt, as the 
most indispensable preliminaries, be provided 
with staunch dogs, well-proved guns, comfortal^e 
and neat sporting attire, and every other requisite 
for the pleasurable occasion ; and will, beyond 
all things, fortify his mind with prudent fore- 
cast against those dreadful accidents which too 
often damp the pleasures of the field. Those 
who in this month, find leisure from the pursuit 
of the partridge^ to turn their attention to the 
quail and landrail, in those countt^ei where th^ 
are to be found, will observe, that when a bevy of 
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Sept.] McnUhiy Rememhraheer. 3 

qumil are disturbed, they separate in rising, and 
scarcely ever, at that time, rejoin. The birds fly 
to a short distance, and are easily shot on the 
wing, but run the instant they reach ground, and 
^nerally escape. The Landrail is a solitary 
bird, iying on the stubbles and grass ; it flies 
slowly, and to a short distance, sometimes light<- 
ing on a Inish or twig, running on the ground 
like the quail. Jn speaking of the superior at- 
traction of partridge-shooting during this month, 
an exception must be made of the devoted 
ANGijBB,,who suffifTsno other to interfere with 
iris £inrourite diversion. In the Head to each 
Monthf he will find a list of the ^h in season ; as 
will our Turf frienjb alist of the Places in which 
Races are held; in the niean time, we proceed 
in tiie regular line of our instructions on the 
various sports, and the particulars relatire thereto, 
as indicated . by the Table of Contents add the 
Marginal References. 

The Sportsman's first object is his Gun ; bis 
next, how to use it : his Docs follow. . Con- 
siderable improvements have been made with- 
in thc^ last thirty years, both inr the barrel and 
lock of the gun, with respect to quickness and' 
accuracy of discharge, and still greater as to or- 
nament and high price. Double-barrel guns 
hate come much into use, and seem to accord 
with the desires of the eager Sportiunan. Good 
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4 Spwtsman'sCkihtdm' and [Smpt^ 

pieces may be purchased in most, or all of oojr 
large towna; but the choicest, as well as the 
highest priced, are, in course, to be met with in 
the metropolis, where are generally half a dozen, 
or upwards, of makers, distinguished for their 
reputation. Among these are to be found the 
recent inventions, such as water-proof attdfttkni^ 
nating locks, and detonating barrels; novelties 
which, however, highly^prized by individuals, 
tove not yet received the sanction of general 
approbation. It would be of little use to describe 
these novel applications of inventive art, since, in 
order to obtain adequate ideas, it is necessary to 
see and try them. The cost of one of these su- 
perior pieces, at first hand, may be as high as 
seventy guineas, but they are often to be met 
with upon much lower terms, at the warehouses 
of Wilson, in Vigo^Lane, or Cnff, in New Bond- 
Street. Economists may purchase, whether in 
London o)r the country, a good serviceable and 
neat single gun, at a price between ten and 
twenty guineas. 

The Sporting Arms in present use, are, the 
common Fowling Piece, the douhle-harreUed Gun, 
the long Shore, or Duck Gun, and the short barrel, 
for Partridge and Pheasant shooting in woods 
and covers. The latter, about two feet eight 
inches in the barrel, are found extremely convex 
hient, and said to do execution at an equal di&« 
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Sbpt.] Monthly Semembrancer. 5 

tance with the thi^ee^ <>r«ven old four feet pieces ; 
at any rate^ th^ are fully sufficient at a reagon- 
able distance. The London cylindrical twisted 
barrels, hammered to perfection, and the im* 
proved cocks, with the dlegant finish of the 
piece, are now generally allowed to approach 
the nearest to perfection. The old breech* 
ing by a pin or plug, very sufficient indeed, 
seems to have given place among fashionable 
makers, to NocVa solid breeching, by which, 
from the pan. being posited nearer to the charge, 
the advantage has been obtained of a quicker ex- 
plosion, and some suppose, of a more forceful pro- 
jection of the shot. An object of the greatest 
consequence is, that this barrel has been tho- 
roughly proved, for which the purchaser must 
chiefly depend upoii th^ r^piftation and integrity 
of the person of whom he purchases. This con- 
sideration is still of greater consequence with re- 
spect to doable guns, the barrels of which should 
be particularly subitautial, round and entire ;: as 
formerly, it was the custom to file away the sub- 
stance of each barrel, in order to their union with 
a solder of lead andtin. Hie touch hole, i^ot 
made so large as formerly, is now almost Iklways 
of p^»a,whieb stands the action of fire better 
thanrgoH, i 

The Lock must not act with too great force or 
stiffliestf, nor too much facility, th^ same of the 
B 3 
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6 SportsnUin*s Calendar and [Smw, 

TRIGGER. The Hammer must be of middling 
temper^ nol 8o hard that the flint will make no 
impression, nor yet so $ofl> or like kad, that fire 
will be extracted with uncertainty. It may be 
new steeled when too much worn* The solid 
Cock falling on its end, instead of being stopped 
in the middle, by the lock plate, has a fitthionable 
preference. The utility of the gravitating ttop^ 
intended to insure against accidents with doable 
guns, whilst cocked, has not been yet confirmed ; 
as to the cheek-piece, and tcrolUguard, they were 
invented, as it turned out^ for the purpose of being 
laid aside. GuH'^atQcks of the best quality, are made 
of walnut tree; ash and maple are occasionally used 
for the purpose. In ordering a gun of the maker, 
precise directions may be given, at the convenience 
of the Sportsman, as to the length, curve, or ta- 
rring of a stock. The long stock has two ad- 
vantages; there is less danger of injury should 
the barrel burst, and the flash of the priming is 
at greater distance from the eyes. A piece 
should be well balanced by sufficient weight at 
the shoulder, but should the butt be overloaded^ 
the weight will be fiitiguing. The Ramrod i» 
usually furnished with a screw or worm, similar 
to that of the cork*screw, having a brass cap, and 
it is most efiective in drawing any kind of wad-- 
«l>ng. 

Powder and $hot. It is cheapest to buy 
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Sbpt.] MontUy Bemembrancer^ 7 

gunpowder of the best quality^ winch may be 
had al the upper ^ops of almost any town ; and 
safest not to keep too large a qiumtity in the 
house. Being laid in, dry, and preserved in a 
proper tin magazine, securely placed in a dry 
closet or drawer, under lock and key, it will sel- 
dom or never need drying by the fire, or be sub- 
ject to accident. Should it be necessary to dry 
powder, the safest mode is in a dish placed over 
boiling water> entirely at a distance from the fire ; 
indeed the rule oug^ to be held sacred, never to 
bring gunpowder within reach of fire or candle. 
As to Shot, the gunner may indifibrently, and 
with perhaps equal efibct, make uae «f the com- 
mon, the patent, or the unglazed ; or may, if he 
pleases, ml bis shot, with the expectttion, well 
grounded or otherwise, of preventing the barrel 
from being leaded. The size of shot is mdicated 
by the fdk>wing terms, mauldr^A — BB — B*-^ 
No. 1 to 9. Of the two extremes^-mould shot 
average at about sixteen to the ounce ;. No 9, at 
970. The first, to No. 1, arc calculated for the 
largest fowls : A and No. 1 particularly, for shore 
shooting. No. 7, or that mixed with larger shot, 
are fittest for general use. No. 2 and 4 for shoot- 
ing through thidc Ivood. No. 9 are next to 
dust shot. . 

TIk transparent black Brandan Funts are su- 
perior to all others, and of such, fdenty should be 
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8 ^portsmm'^Cidendarand [Sept. 

provided. The flint should be fixed with the fiat 
side upwards^ screwed in with leather, and should 
stand ^t^ciently clear of die hamoier. Those 
who are particular, stamp their leathet's with a 
punch, changing them as often as their flints. The 
flint is made to strike higher or Low^r, by the 
mode of brewing it in, and by using thicker lea-^ 
ther when the former is required. 

The best Wadding is made of Leather-cutters' 
rouhdings and lAd hat; pasteboard is also used, 
but brown paper most commonly. The larger the 
caUlnre, or bore of the barrel, the thicks should 
be the wadding; The cap of the taonrbd should 
be broad enough to prevent the wad ^om turning 
in.Ule.bacrei., : Wadding is fitted' for the bore in 
use, by jnauMng upidn a bk>dc 6f haird wood. 

. In the TaiAL.of a Gun for purchase, tlie barrel 
shoukl be fiat detached from . thestock aibd ex* 
amitie^ ihiemallyto detect any cracky Jh^, or 
chiHk, which may harbour impurities, and be 
ultimately /dangerous. The lock and furniture 
bdng found satis&etory, the.pkc^ slbouldihen^b^ 
tried by firing it fen or a dozenlitnes, at a ms^k, 
with various iized shot at difSeref^tdistamies; A 
quire of .the thickest brown paper is th#rbc8t 
mark, a fresk sheet being placed- in front, and 
another behind it, for every shot. A gdtod piece 
should carry the shot stxfliciently round and close, 
without scattering ov>dtop^ing^ tolth^ distance of 
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Sbpt.] MmM^ Remembtaincer. 9 

sixty yards ; which defects ni^ be most plainly 
discovered by shooting over wato*. 

The RECOIL or kick of a good piece will be 
smart, but ought not be tobheavy or alarming. 
A too heavy shock may be occasioned by defec- 
tive formation of the barrel or breech, or from 
the stock being straight. It will also result from 
an improper or unequal charge, too hard ram- 
ming, or foulness. Holding the ^n too loosely 
to the shonkier necessarily increases the effect of 
the shcick. The most common causes of that fati^ 
accident, bunting of the barrel, are, in the first 
place— bad materials, or insofficibnt substance; 
also, foulness with an old charge, over charging, a 
quantity of earth or snow entering the barrel, in 
the passage over irregular ways, or a. vacuum 
being left between powder and shot. A gui)t 
being fired, with its muzzle thrust an inch or two 
into water,. will burst; a caution to be observed 
by those who shoot fish. Lord, Cokraine, a vete- 
ran and experienced judge of fire-arms, tells us, 
in his bode — '^ If one barrel weighs only three 
pounds and a half, and another four pounds and 
a half, the latter will csurry a larger charge, shoot 
stronger, and, having more resistance from its su- 
perior weight, will not strike the shoulder more 
than the lighter barrel with a smaller charge.'^ 

His Lord^ip farther says — '* Now the Eleva- 
tion 9iBs, so much in fasbioui they undoubtedly 
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10 l^p&rUmm*8 Qdendar and [Sbpt. 

ekvate the gun, by which you throw the centre 
of the shot to a greater distance ; but if a Sports- 
man will have bis gun stacked straight, when first 
made, this will have the ^me eflfect as the elevation 
rib, and he will save three or four guineas expense/' 

Loading. Tlie c^argc in general^ is one third 
more of shot than of powder, by the measure 
us(^ ; or a ^cken measure of powder and a 
butnper of shot ; but most wild fowl shootersi who 
fire at great distances, charge with equal qimaf- 
tities of pdwcber and shot Too heavy charges only 
inCs-eate the recoH. To kill at the greatest possi- 
l^ distance, the best method is to incriease the 
size of the ^ot,. the Whole charge not exceeding 
the regular quantity. The most convenient ^te, 
a gun of two £eet eight inches kngUi of barrel, 
and <3i a Meen guage in the calibre, weighing , 
about five pounds three quartterd, to six potmdi, 
will carry two drams and:a half of powder, and 
twoounc^ one <quarterc^ shot: the same sazed 
douUe barrels may be loaded, each With two 
drains of pdwdar, and one ounce and a half of 
shot. This proportkm may be doul^ed for a 
twdve pound' gun, irippkd for one of eig^een 
pounds, and quadfupled for one of twenty-four s 
the heavier and Idng^ the barrel, the gpreater care 
necessary, not to increase the quantity of shot. 
Chakgbrs of steel and horn iure in common use. 

In cMARGrNG the* piece, neither the powder 
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Bor shot slioidd be tammed hard^ but mtrdj 
pressed in^o a roand add clote body, on which 
the waddings 'sbotikl sit jtnt tight enough to hold 
them in tht^ position, and to prevent an inter- 
mixture of the powder and shot. The chief re- 
suit of hard ramming, is a heavy and shaking pe- 
coil. . The wadding must be .^eU fitted to the 
bore of the piec^ or it may Uirn and kt oui ^ 
charge, the state of which indeed, and of die 
priming, shoufil always bie examined after much 
shining of the gun. In loading, gunners always 
>kiMB firsts unless the piece be known to prime 
itself. With an old battered look, which may sts'ike 
at half cock, a breach of this rule may be digible. 
. To CLEAN THB QuN. NO'gunshould be fifbd 
more than « iicore tiinei, Wfthont dMninj^, not 
only o^ acHsauiit of the dai^r, but Ite inc^ve- 
nience of* hanging pr missing fire. Id Uie field 
etei^ opportunity should be taken^ of wiping the 
bairel, having been olten fired> and the pan, 
for which' purpose a. piece ol^ doth is more |nro- 
per thafd tW^ the use of which may bccideutatty be 
dangerous. The irlrfe is, to load whilst the butvel 
is yit^ witFittfrom the last discharge, and before 
the vapoor becomes condensed land lanoist upon 
^le surfocie, to H^ieh then, the powdev «eees- 
s^y adheres.. I^rhaps soap and water, at a scald- 
ing' heat^ is the best scouring for the barrel, after 
it has been detached from the stocky or fine sand 
may be used, the opentfion to be finisled with a 
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12 SportsnktA'$ (Mendar^>isM [Sbft. 

rtncing of cold w^ter. One end of the iron 
CLBANiM<? rod, is furnished w\th scrapers. The 
muzzle and touch-hole should be stopped, whilst 
the water is shaken up and down : in conclusion, 
the water to be passed repeatedly through those. 
Look iAto the muzzle, with the toach-ihole held 
towards the light: rub the barrel thoroughly dry, 
inside and. out. . The outside of the barrel and 
the lock may be k*ubbed with trotter oil, or neat's 
foot oil wdl clarified; but dry rubbing is of the 
greatest use, and oil should always be well rubbed 
otT^ within twelve hours, or it will produce rust. It 
is most safe* never to lay by a fowling piece, charg- 
ed, but rubbed idry,. barrel, lock, at)dpan,and the 
tooqh-hole cleared.; and if the piece.be left naked, 
both the muzzle and toUch-hole should bestopped. 
The Lo<^ also and all its parts, must be tho- 
roughly cleaned from impurities, oiled, apd 
some hours afjLeri^ards, rubbed thoroughly dry. 
When needful, it must be unscrewed, with the 
proper tools, and jtdcen to pieces, in order to.^a 
thorough internal cleanuog. After, thaws and 
damp weather, arixis should be examined and the 
cases dried. For caeriage of the.gqn, in a long 
journey, a sail-eloih cate, and an additional one of 
oil skin, are recomm^ded, or « teav^llihg Gun 
Box, in which two or three guns may lie at lei^h, 
like instruments in a Surgeon's case. The Cof- 
fer Powder Flask add Shot Belt are the pre- 
ferable articles in those respects. 
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Sporting Engc^etfwnts* 



SHOOTING, 

At Ust Month. 

I«[£ASANT; COCK AND 

SNIPE. 

HtNTING. 

COURSING. 

FISHING, 
As Last Mootb, tee Table. 

RACING. 
at newmakketi first 
Meeting, wrexham. 



CARUSIiE,£DINBUR6H, 
CALEIKKilAN HUNT, 
MONMOUTH, HOLY- 
WELL. HUNT, RICH- 
MOND, ABERDEEN, KIN- 
CARDINE, FORFAR, AND 
BANFF, NEWMARKET, 
SECOND MBBTING,NOR- 
THALLBBTON, CUPAR 
.. (FIFE), KELSO, PEN- 
RITH, NEWMARKET, 
THIRD OB HOUGHTON 
MEETING, STAFFORD, 
TARPOSLEY HUNT. 



THE rage for partridge-shooting is now some* 
what abated; Phbasant shooting conimences 
with the first of this Month, and Snipe zud Wood- 
Cock shooting now have their turn. Hunting and 
Coursing begin also to be pursued with a regu- 
larity which is to go through the season. This 
month, which abounds in Racing Meetings, 
c 
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concludes that sport for the year. Angling draws 
near to a conclusion for the season^ but may yet 
be pursued with suc€^e88^ sh^dd the weather prove 
favourable. In shooting, it should be recollected 
that in this early sea96|i the ybting pheasants are 
weak, and it is difficult to distinguish the cock 
from the hen, which latter it has been always an 
/object to preserve. Grouse i^oatiDg goes on, 
tluroughout this inoitth, with activity ; and the 
gunner who wishes to improve his h^nd at a quick 
shot, pursues the hare and rabbit. In short, 
October is a busy month, abounding in much 
variety of sports. 

Shooting Dress. This includes defence from 
icold and from eternal accidents, whether in 
dangerous w^ys, or from venemous reptiles. As 
lower attire, perhaps none can be mor^ generally 
convenient, than ^a{f-^oo/$ which lace close, with 
a good substantial sole not too h^^ayy, and trovf^ 
sers or overalls, strongly defended wit]iin-j^de by 
leathers, and thorn-proof. The sole and leather 
of the boots should be varnished arid rendered 
water proof, altboogh it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that some persons h^ve either foundi or 
supposed, an inconvenience from the vamidied 
leather being rendered so compact as to retain and 
condense the perspiration of the feet and lower 
Hmbs. The Shooting JacicetAnd Waistcoat, 
in the early and warm season, may be made of 
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Oct.] JUmitklff Remmbrmoer. 15 

jean, ioiin, or nmtkeen, aft^wards of j^^onor 
vdvetcen, with a sufficiency of flannel as a defence 
aftinA the Irheumatbin. A pocket on the left 
aide; for vkMi^g and amall articles, vith a large 
HAiaPocuT, are neeesatry ; aad the laiter should 
eitket be lined with. cti]-&kin» -which may hA 
apii^ged, or hate a thick lining whidi will wash. 
The Sportsman should, in the field, beiurovided 
with a smidl hammer, screw-drirer, and every 
Ittde neceosaiy portable tool, without forgetting 
a copper wire fastened to rone of his buttons, 
always at haild, to dear the tou^h hole. His 
chwge for the ttomaeh he will not probably foe- 
get twice. The shootino Ponby shopld be per* 
fectly steady, full- master of the weight to be 
carried, safe, and a good standing leaper. 

Uss'ioF tiiE GvH. In the attempt to acquire 
the mi^ahd^^ig, the 'firi^t step is to get the bet- 
ter of that trepidation a,t the discharge, to which 
leeomeirs in general mustbesufatKct/ This iildis* 
penttib|e qnaHfieation can be obtained only by 
eonitant use; which, in . time, wBl render the 
Rawing' a tHgger matter of perfect indiffbrence. 
The Aik is neatt to be CQnsidered> and willbe beH 
acquired i^y HHng at d dead mark, and takii^ 
eparroufs for the learner's gUme, which indeed, 
both inthelr covey and flight, resemble the par* 
tridge. The swallow ti^ie, both from motives of 
kinAiess md ptoRi, as well as the robin and the 
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toffn, should be sacred from tiie attacfa of the 
gon. The piece agreeable to the fleeliftgs of the 
Sportsman^ with respect to length of tbfe barrd^ 
and curve or stritgbtoess of the stocky being held 
firmly to the ^bobideri: stiould be grasptd inritbtHe 
left ^and upon the stock, near to* the . gudrd^ and 
almost upon a lev^el with th^ right-hand* This 
mode must certainly be some degrees tiioi^e safe, 
m case the barrel ahoald bcrr6t;*ttean theold ohe, 
according to whichj the Wft haft^i gfa^«d the 
middle of the barrel^ a matter of heoessity, in fact, 
with the bug and heavy pieces of former days. 
Th^ ptiodem direction is to take the AkM with 
both eyes open, but many old shooters d^)Ute 
the propriety of such practice, and insist that, 
the mostc<)rrect aim may be taken with thesin<» 
gle ^ye, and in consequence, always close the left. 
Some learners indeed refine upon this and: close 
both. The gunner's art, then, simply consists in 
establishing by habit, sueh a concert between the 
finger and the eye, diat the former shall piiU the 
trigger at the very miait/the latter has- found. the 
level ; that is to ^y, tidcen the aim. The point of 
the giin, or sight, in a right line fixmv.the mark 
upon the breech, should be levelled point Uank 
with the object of aim. The exceptions to 
this, rule arise from the expedience of taking the 
aim higher or lower, before or bdiind Ihe mark, 
either from the particular quality or defects 
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of the Gun, or the object shot at, being on the 
wing or running. 

Partridge Shooting generally first engages 
the attention of the young Sportsmati. A single 
staunch dog, pointer or setter, or a brace^at most, 
will be sufficient for a couple of. gunners; and 
one of them knowing the country, to procure 
good sport Circumspection and coolness are the 
qualifications necessary to be acquired, the 
anxious suspense in finding, having considerable 
effict on the mind of ^ junior, and the flutter oc- 
casioned by theri&ing of the birds, giving a siitiir 
hur &ock to' that experienced on first discharging 
the gun. The dogs poititiog, .and the birds being 
sprqng^ let the novice mark Ms hirdy which may 
be allowed to advance fron fifteen to twenty, or 
ev^ thirty yards, from its springing, when the 
piece may be instantaneously cocked and ^oulr 
diBred, a»d the discharge will be in time to roach 
the mark, at thirty-five to fifty paces distance, 
Ibeyond which, it is sekbm worthwhile to dis* 
chat^ a gun in.field shooting. In shooting fly* 
ing at a distance of forty yards, it is geoeraUy 
pro;^ to take the aim, full a hand^s breadth he- 
/ore rar:bird; and jBrom that.to a foot or more 
at a longliot, theibirdbeing raq;»41y <Hi the wing : 
as in cross 4iot8, flying or running, it is necessary 
to level some Inches.before the head of the object, 
c2 
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allowing for its degree of speed. It. is an inva- 
riable sporting rule^ to take the aim at a particu- 
lar bird, and not to fire indiseriminatdy into a 
covciy; and also to kill dean, avoiding uncer- 
tain and long shots, which seidoih hi^e any better 
results than throwing away powder and shot, and 
cruelly wounding and uselessly Wasting game. 
Aim at the head of a hare or rabbit, running be- 
fore you, or that which is the same thing, shoot 
high enough. In cross and snap shots, ^e gun 
must move with the object, and the first dioment 
of fair mark be seized without hesitation, lirhich 
is fatal, since there can seldom b^'mof^ w|) on^ 
chance. Appropriate allowance must be^h^de 
for the course the object takes; for example^i^is 
necessary to shoot somewhat. before the game^ 
running or flying across, and somewhat above 
the bird rising. 

The Position of the Shooter, in iomvediate 
expectation of springing the game, should be 
nearly, but not quite upright, the knees being 
beW in a flexible state. The left leg to be cwi- 
siderably advanced in the direction of the game, 
the foot in a line with the thigh; the right jcfot 
to be turned outwahls, to nearly a right angle 
with the other ; at the same time the ^t should 
not be too wide apart, a common fault with gun- 
ners. The young Sportsman should always en- 
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\deavoiir to be cool^enough to allow\bis game fair 
4rigger hWj and hot (iv^at such a short distance 
as to blow it to atoms. '^ 
The DOVBLB BARRELED GuN« Under skilful 
^ management, is calculated to do great execution, 
and when necessary, both barrels may be dis* 
charged, without lowering the piece from the 
shoulder, excepting when the wind is towards the. 
I shooter, it may be necessary to lower the gun 
1 momentarily and present again. . Double barrels 
^ yet require additional care, both with respect to 

' their solidity and the goodness of the locks, an4 
theusedfthem in the field. Each lock, in course, 
must be depended on to remain firm, although 
upon the cock, and unafiected by the discharge 
from the other barrel. All double barrels 
throw the . shot somewhat inwards at long dis- 
tances, whence it is proper to chuse the right 
barrel for an object moving to the left, and the 
contrary ; and , generally, in beating alopg a 
hedge-row, it is proper to tnake use of the barrel 
; on the hedge side. When various guns are 
used, it is a great convenience to have all the | 
I4>CKS AND TRIGGERS as nearly as possible on a 
similar construction^ otherwise the Sportsman 
* may be embarrassed in. their use, whilst taking 
bis aim. There is seldom or never the necessity 
for such haste, as cocking both guns, which may 
lead to danger in case of forgetfulness. One 
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barrel remaining loaded, it is a necessary cautioQ, 
when instant firing is not required, to exapiine 
with the ramrod the state of the remaining 
cfbarge, and whether the shot may not have been 
mov^ or lost by the shock. There is said to be 
a danger of the barrel barsUng, should a vacuum 
bei made between the wadding and the shot 
This is perhaps an inconvenience to which the 
double gon Kb liable, and should be obviated by 
substantial and careful waddmg. 

Shooting Dogs are distinguished as the Poin- 
ter, Setter, great and small Spaniel f<H* land jor 
water, and the Newfoundland Dog. The- set- 
ter is loiig-flewed, originally a spanfel tadght to 
set, or mark the game, as well as iind it Tl^is 
breed has been, during a long time,VmatuaUy in- 
termixed with that of the pointer, atkd tl^ir 
qualifications and use.are^ on the whole, simifir. 
The setter however, k ratlKr long in form, and 
loweff in stature, than the pointer; with tatl^ 
quarters, aitd legs feathered ; in coloiir, generally 
sheeted with brown, or liver colour and white* 
This dog is active, hardy and spirited, fit £^ a 
long day, and foartng no ground wet or dry, nor 
the thickest covers, his feet being liarrvw, hanl> 
and well defended by hair. The setter has 
always been of bi^ estimation and price. 

The PoiNTEn, the nameof which bespeaks his 
grand qualification of pointing out tb^ game ta the 
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SportseaaD^ isBsapposed to faav^ been first brought 
to this country from Spain, and has been here 
highly improved in form and speed. The n^ti^e 
Spaniard has perhaps the finest nose« but is too 
slovr for our present style lof SporUngj and is in 
form, a coarse headed and heavy animal. .The im- 
proved Poiiter of the present times« has origmated 
ia a qross between the. Spanish Pointer and the 
lights English Fox-hound> and sometimes the 
Setter; but it \& generally said that, a cross with 
the slot Southern hound produces the finest ^osed; 
and steadiest Pointers. This dpg i? too well 
known to need description ; the liyer-brownj 
and wlite mixed, are favourites^ with respect to, 
colourj which however, i^ of $m^ll importance^ 
grandig the. dog be well bredj^ of good form ^md, 
^ze> liftthout excess in tbe. latter, his own weighty 
In that case, being apt to ti|^ him. Pointers have 
been slid ^rom ten, tooneor.^Tfohui^red pour^ds 
each, 9)d lire well worth breeding ^o the Sports-, 
man. 

The Spamisl is one of <mi :Qi0^t ^Rcient >nd 
best Inown bneeds of the dog, his business 
imm^orially having: been tb9t of finding and 
< hriiiging of game when killed tohis master, whether 
by l9id or by water. Land .spaniels, of which 
thei« are several varieti^> are known by the fine^ 
oessiDf their .fiew, imd their general delicacy and 
fiymjbetrf> more {torticularly visible in the liep4 
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and ear. The water spaniel is ncyt equal m these 
respects, and his coat is more harsh and thick. 
There are usefal and useless varieti^ of thk 
species, thelatter being chiefly delicate hoiisedogs^ 
admired for their fond attachment to the human 
race. A spanrel to be of real use it die Md, 
should be by no means high upon the legs, and 
have sufficient substance in the loin and depth of 
carcase. The only noticeable varieties of the 
Spaniel at present, are the great, ^Springing, 
and the smalli among which are the Cocking 
Spahi&Is, and the bIack«moutfaed Tariety, db- 
tikigtiished as King? Charles's breed. Very fiew 
comparatively, of this once-famous breed remain, 
and although good in- the field, as far as thdr de- 
lictey will allow, tbey are far better adapted to 
the carpet; Spaniels are used as ImMerswhere 
noise is wanted} to 4iunt coverts and tkickets, 
and In ^oursihg to find hare and riibbit ;'biit they 
ate much less used, on any occasion, than in for-* 
mer days. The large Newfoundland Dog has 
been iiittbduced into the fidd, by *some few per- 
sons, with success, for the purpose of fetohiig and 
carrying gdme; in which' be is equally nselal, by 
land or water. 

The Scent. The 6{factory ^vrer in the dog^ 

or keen sense of^meUing, has undoubtedly been 

bestowed upon that animal, kf nature^ to ieaabk 

* him to discover his prey ; and some^ the bloo4T 
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bmindffor €^sqapIe;IiaT€;t^ia9uItj^ of catch^g. 
aod puKTsuing a distinct scents aitboitigh inters 
misled with, many others. The scent, or o^^or- 
ou$ mjkmtg isfluu^ from the bodies of gam^ am- 
BEiabi^ intiieopenfiiry is necessarily aBected by 
various atmospheric. ooi^tingaacies, on which tb^ 
success of ^he Sportsman ^epei^ds. In 4 :faard 
frosty the scent is quite locked up from the; nose. 
^ the dof > or by hiaevj ,ranis; sor does it lie we^ 
in jchilUng or parching ^iods. Mild, ^ry^ P^ 
slightly mont weather^; are most %ourable to^tbt 
sporting, dog. Land, coye^^ with vegetation if^ 
by CfMMequen^j-more retentiTe of scent than th^ 
naked aad f«^)pw. a 

The T^rms of Number ^ill be fotuid in p^tgn 
34> imd tke following ^re tlie chief of the iechr^fof, 
phrases of the field, in present occasional i|^— • 
The Stag is said to be harboured^-^ihe BwqU, 
lodged. The Stag or Bvfk, roused, are emprimed. 
Marks imprinted by the Feet of Deer of any kind, 
the View, or Slot. The Tail of Deer, the Single ; 
Excrement,, the Furj^t or Furnishings, The FoX' 
havmd challenges (with the voice). The Harrier 
cdUs ; in tfying back after a fault, he traverses, 
^amels ^est, tongue, babble^ whiwiidk. Setters 
and Pointers <m€n or tfch. Tirecl l^i^fids are 
averhduled. Pointers, Spaiikfy, siA Terriers, 
jaded or floored. The Game, Pox or Itaret being 
beaten^-iind their death at hand, the Hounds hush 
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and run muU, the point of tiiri^ at ^bich all 
those but the best mounted^ are throwh out; for 
want of their guide, the Cryl' Tb€ Fifx is ken* 
ncllcd (earthed), or on the Pad ;'\i\i Ball (foot- 
mark)--Brtt«A ; Ordure; the Billot. The Wild 
Boar (at rest) couched; his Ordure, tbe Ceues ; 
his Tail, the Wreath. The Otier, vented or 
watched; hh Foot-print, the Sea/; Orduife, the 
Suage ; his Tail, the Eel, Potter, or P^ie. The 
Hure on Form or formed ; her Prtcfo (foot-prints); 
Buttons, (excrements; Tail, the Scut^ The 
Badger, earthed ; Ordure; the Fiants ; Tail, the 
Stump, Chape, or Whiie Tip. Thfe Sifkirrel, at 
Dray; Tail, theBnwA; Ordure, CrOte^s. The 
Rabbit, set ; Ordure, Butkms or Croteys ; Tail, the 
fibe<. Tht Marten Cat, tree-ed ; Ordure, tlie 
Spiraints; Tail, the Br»ff^. Pole Cats dind Stoats, 
Tail, the Dra^:. 
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SHCM0T1NK3,: ^1 

A»]a8t.&lontb. ^'' 
WILD WWL, ItAtiBt*ri 



HUNTING. 



COUfiSiNG. ^> J 

-f /> iT 



FISHING, 

SfeTablp. 



cdURSiNG Meetings: 



WITH thk inonthdie pnofiei^ Winter Diver* 
sioii» may be said toeoamtnce^ and tkofe «f Saa»- 
raer to.^. Badftg^iBd Ang&ng knt now tiite) 
leave of, untii tke enmtihg spriog . reiiitrodoce 
their iftvtttng ^louUfie. Shoeing Ib now more 
diverai6ed, aad the ^afdy gunner ia making pre* 
paration> with liis long gun and heavy charge, to 
brave the wintry bls&st, by day or n%bt, '^ii^on 
the shore, in pin^it of WiU^Fwl. The Wood- 
cock ^A Snipe still more divide the Sportsinaa's 
attention, with the Partridge and Pketuani. The 
trees have become quite destitute of foHige, and 
the pheasant loses the fecility of concealing bijn- 
seif from view. The covers are bare, except of 
Uiorns and l^riars, and those ^portsmep who are 
attadied to cover-shooting now bring out their 

D 
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well-trained spaniels, which resolutely thread the 
thickest brake^ leayina np^^pcessible path or spot 
of field, )¥Ood, of plJn/ irh^jqhored ; the music 
of their tongUer^ hi the'in^n wijUe, ailR^rding 
equal delight to the amateur, as that of the pack^ 
to the staunch f(»-hunter. The use of a well 
broke spakikd, both injBndii% tukd brih^i^ in 
wounded gdme, is undjoubtedtfit; fiy'i>thi9 time 
every sp^ci^^ dfmld ganoie has*b^eii so^thorougbly 
disturbed, as to require the utmfiSL skill and 
energy of the sportsm^ n^ and tb^.^sf of his most 
killing piece : foxes also run wiUi great resolu- 
tion, trusting less to the cover. 
~ .BR^Qiif0* ;/Tliepu4e«tidfemide^t1lecaiilne 
^tfMtt.willpDCeciMnt^ in ihesr first jrear, but a vahi- 
aiUe 'qxnrtiiig bHcih^dioiild be resided until full 
two.3reara of \age^; the inteffmediale. time^bnag 
spent In ber education and kbonr^frcim which the 
subsequent period. of' her breediiig and sucidiBg 
nay prove a mpite. The periodjof gestation ia 
the bitch, is sixty odd days. Th^ terms of her heat» 
vi%en not intehdedio be put to the dog, «hoiiM 
be strictly passed^nder lock and key, and all Idie 
silly aiHl hurtful tricks of servants, in disease, an 
^rictly forbidden. A little nitre in her water viU 
have a good effect, during her confinement, which 
aflbrds dlso a good opportmiity for a. dose or 
two of calomel, or other medicine, slH^uld any be 
required. Spring is the natinrai breeding season, 
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aad ^peftoi<N ht8'ahmir& deckoed in tavour of 
S{^iig^piif^te8. .Tlrc bkda4^BUi8t,iiotbe woeked 
too tale in her pfcgnuKyv and 'sbiCNiUL be well fed, 
more particularly' when she ^ucdckt; ihe whelpsi 
shotiSd dso be fed firom the dairj and . kitohen', as 
soon ^ they mlL lap or eat. It is a mo^ prfofitless 
tfaingi' to pocseriie wiy whdips. #hi«b«rejunderv- ■ 
aizedi imperf(Qo|« ^ dcfcctiire .mi pffotnise* At 
^r months M^ thty ehanfe theitipuppy, for 
HAit «duit tee^, ^wUA i^mamfor life. Theiips 
oi Akt.TAiia:0i Bound puppies should bcearly 
twisted off ynib the ingets^ jandiihe nsw claws 
cnit o^ wilh a sharp pair of fciaBaH, befoce they 
area.wedL.dd» . . 

Tbeiige ofilifaie.doig itdiscttmahle chiefly from 
general. ftpfKfirai«»& At tthoutfonr yieprsdd» 
tfae..faMit jtotth kse, dieir potnte^ each of Ihem 
pvesenlkigiaii&ttepfid jBuclludei- which incr^sei 
as< i^fei TiKii^aQass the teeth ilso. becofne<kgs 
wbitiB and vqnore iuneven. The frioliiit teeth suffer 
eudier'than the o^rs, and are oftep. broken out 
wh^ the annual is young, in dogis fed much on 
bones, or aKCustoaiedta. fetch and carry. At 
seven or icight^t tbe hair about th^ ^es becomes 
slightly ^ely; g;raduaUy, .similar tints extend 
over the fsii^ From ten to. twelve years of age> 
the dc^.gmerally breflps hst, his eyes lose their 
lustre and become dim f 9iid seventeen yeax^ in the 
dogt.nray.beGOQtpafed to seventy of:the human 
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race. Therd avd rd^e instkieeft t^ <the4<»g sox^ 
viviog to his twentyi-fbuf th y^r. ^I^i^ij^aniel |ft 
ckemed the longest^ .and tbe terrier the shoitest 
lived of the canine racew 

As to Imfrovbmbnt in. the breeding jaf dogps, 
ita objects aie either the eslabiisfam^t of new 
Varieties acbf^d to particular puifioses, or the 
farther advancement in excellence. of form and 
quaUficatiom, of those already estaUished. As 
a general . ru]e> -the dog i^KNild. not be too far 
advanced bey^d the mi(]^e a^e, wad both male 
and ftfmalsi at lei»l of the mid^ size, and of the 
best form of ttfaeh: species, to^ be procored; and 
indeed of the best character, if that canf be ascer^ 
tatnedi oiit of respedto the well-biown breeding 
AkKmiUke^duce^Uke. &ery Spi^r^mian wiB 
beaiware of the.nedesfity^diat bbth dog and. bitch 
beihorough bred (]f their kind; and disorder toim^, 
pc^ve f«rBi in theiexpected prc^^y, defects oo 
oiieaide sfaDuid be countervailed i^auperioi? diape' 
on' the .i>theri; for example, suppose the bitch too 
loose and i^ak in theloin^ the dog witli wtn^ 
she is matched, ^should have extent and substance 
ia those parts ; and witfa.re^>ecfc tc^ mental qoali^ 
ties, such expression, being aBovable, a bitch 
of a too eagep andJfiery spirit, should be match- 
ed wiih a dog of , the opposite dispositipn, and 
9ice persa. As toorossii^ breeds, if &otn varieties 
merely, such pn^ctiee may bei^ational in its ends, 
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and profltiAiiy ; fo^ in^tanee, tiie crossing c€'<me 
getttikfBfliaa^^pQ^ters'or ft»t-houtids» wiUi thd66 of 
atj^^OK^ytiviflg in a dtflfei^tit f^H of the country, 
or tmfing -ftwa his own in <k>rfs^n ^partkulttr 
^fits ; bnllfae crosirtng of' dffi^reiit sp^ifs^fw 
ej^taple, ttie spaniel and pointer, or biill dog atid 
greyhound, frbm mere caprice, and on no well 
ddiberfltied grocmd of theory, is dlly and <ihild^ 
ish in the extretee. The hitd^ should receive 
the male two or three tiimes, in the Interim behi^ 
closely confined until her heat is past. 

Bmemkivq DoOs. The breaker or teadier of 
the dog, or any other aniii^> c^ould be ebosen 
for hift patienceand mildness of disposition, dnfd 
to b^ eomplete m his business and trust^wortby, 
sl)onld be-it^kast of the middle age, 'ds boys> ac- 
tuated by passion and caprice, too commonly do 
iri^eparal^lt^ misduefe iti ^is line. The SrAimt 
requires theteast training 'of any oth^r hui^tkig 
dog^; a troth, howetrer, whidi Id often trespassed 
upon, by the 'alHy#anceof too litHe. Being truly 
bf^; he wilHitotinctively quest, find, and gite 
notice of game, and it remains to tl^ breaker to 
d]M!fpliiie him, and to regulaie his^atural quftU^ 
fieatiohs; & die first place, to^ Maw, add be 
under comMa^d, with respect to obeying the 
Sportsm4^^l!a!], aitdli^a^jtog wifhhi his due dis« 
taitei^of ^entjr w OiiHy yai€i • 16 confift^ his 
attenijoh to 'his proper game, and to seek slnd 
D 2 
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iKing in the dead or wouQ^ed^ wi^ltbe kast in- 
jury to it, ^pd if possible witb())^ l^r^^^^og fea- 
ther. , Some spaniels are iiatura)ly4eiid^?oioi]th- 
ed« others can scarcely by any n^e^i^ be rendered 
so.; apdit is pe^saps easier entirely ;to restrict 
such from tjii^duty> than to perfect tbein in it 

Dogs i9ay be brought into tbe fields at from 
eightto twely^ mpnths^d^aod ooe of the most im* 
port^t points i^ th^ir educa|i^^ is tp br^k thjcm 
thof ough)y> (rpip such objects of pursuit a$ $he€p 
and domestic prntUry* 

BilBAKiNO, the. Points or S^tcr. The young 
dog having been afcusiopic^ tofoJI^vf^i.and to use 
a passable degree of obedience^ at lai^^ may be 
Ud^n to . a. conyenient and quiet place in his 
cif ^cK-coLLiuiy to irbich should be attac^ied, some 
twremty yards of )ine> i^nd be very sec^rMy pegged 
dpwn. The breaker must be proy^di^ii with a 
WHIP apd with a bag pf some eataUe^ wHb which 
to reward his pupil according to des^rt-^^ewaid^ 
caresses and kindpess^ alternatory with necessary 
punishment^ being the bipgcss on wfal9h instruc- 
tioo inust.turn* The lessons to^ be taught should 
be as:fewi simple^ and coipprebensivie aspo^sible^ 
i^d conv§yed'in plain term# at the discretipn of 
the breaker^^oir f ccprding to^i^ting custppi. The 
foUowii^ phrasesare.ini geoeraJiuse-j^r^AKit hrep ! 
TpH9! Down! to 8top.pr;4:^o)uipbdj<^ipfi^'*?rDowif 
charge! Back! C(»iB VEaE! Dead! Hey o«.{. 
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'Gosbbk! Holdup! appliedto nosing the groond 
too close in the Bekl. Ware! a caution against 
any ol]ject named^ as wake ^rsb ! 

Manuel application is necessary^ in the first in^ 
stance, to direct the dog, as to the positions or 
motions which he is required to assume ; after- 
wards the successful breaker will only have to 
stand and give the word distinctly, and in a plea- 
sing tone for every separate act. The irst pu- 
nishment for disobedience should be in shew only, 
with the crack of the whip; and its first actual 
q^licafcioQ extremely moderate; and it should 
n^er be forgotten that, an animal may be often 
torpid and sullen from mere afiS'ight, which is too 
usually mktaken for determined obstinacy, and 
oruelly punished to no use^l purpose. Instead 
of harsh and stupifytng treatment, time, patience, 
and kindness are Uie only remedies. A gun or 
pi^ol, and a head or two of dead game, partridge 
and {^easant^ should be at band, as' of obvious 
use. Hie puppy must be inured to die report 
of the gun md Idie sinell of powder, as well 
m regi^ed with the scent of game^ thait he may 
not blink, shy, or skulk in the field. > He mnist b^ 
noWj, if ever, made teaad^r-^raouthed. Tbeexam|>le 
of astaunch Old dog should be frequently exhibited 
to theyjMmg, whi^ musiabo be taught to obey 
the wlHstte, as wdLaar the.voiiie. Two or three 
puppiesisi ^heek, uiaybe pegged down, one before 
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Ibe otber> andsotavghi to Uek eactiothev^ wben 
iaken into tbe field together; but itJs generally 
preferred to enter a young dog fiui^y. Vke beit 
bred dog$ p<»Dt naturally* Their idriUings s&ould 
i3ontinue once a day duping amonthor nearly»but v 
aerer continued to6 long at one time, so as lx> lib- 
tigue and disgust; in the Interim, pleasing cJBeuc«- 
fiions in tbe fi^, 

'' There is no one thing/' says Mr. BobtonK in 
hi^ curious and practical Treatabe, ^' whi<&makfia 
such a distinction in the scale of meiit b^tilkmo 
ofte dog and ai^other, as tbe sagacious ^xpeted^ 
ture of his powers in hunting tofind^ or an mi- 
meaning, undirected ramble over a country, ior 
the chance of standing at g^me, when he hap- 
pens to stumble on: it. Thence the ooinequenice 
of t^Mihing a dog to quarter, or range over bis 
ground truly, or with exact regularity, the rarest 
and imost valuable accompH^iment in a P<miter. 
The following is a diagram, or chart d a dog^ 
]C0Ucae> in quartering -the fielii, being la beat to 
wi&dw»rd,with a bce^e from the north. Its mean- 
ing: is i^fficieiftly obideus^ without the ireierencea, 
toolong for inser^on ; exhibitinga fieldtthbri^^ly 
quartered, or beaHenyin-tUetrtoatyleof a Sports- 
man, and no part of it left untried V^ 

Couua^,€LodsrpB;szle<^>egs, andntlier^devices, 
old and new, to^sheck or punish liie ridtouf, and 
atdbbom, 9re perb^pa tp9 vrfM known, in prppof- 
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tioa to their real use* A well bred and fHl ina[^ 
naged dog^ has seldom aay need <>f tb^m> &Ad 
those of the opposite description, as seldonfi \tiet^ 
proTed by their use. Nosing, or hontinig t<^ near 
the groiHid, is t often natqrial ib the pointer, in 
consequence ^f too often repeated erosseisi of the 
lioiind. If there be wf> remedy in thitf ease; il 
must come from instruction and gentle meeinSi 
.and an attempt to fijr the meaning of irbin tr#i in 
the memory of the animal : meastirfis of force 
an«Ui^6ti(Hi will be f uU as likely ti^de^af; as 
forward the desired end* : 
. RATikG^ or <ca/iiifi^ dogs; should be performed 
^Uh a loiud vdice and stern coucrtenancei Fo# 
great/ yiee&and faults^ the whip most' be used 
witka se^^ky which wllUea?e^due impres^n 
on the. memory joi the ^uivma^/ and prevent the 
necessity of repetition. >Bat tet no man attempt 
topntpsU* k^ andpowerfai dog, until he is 
securely ^ staked down* Least of all thwM the 
in&my be aufiered, in senrants, of cruelly whip- 
I^Hg and beatings dogs on^ght or no preteificesv 
and for e^^rors the mere result of a watit^of un^ 
derataading the lesson given; Commdn sensede- 
ctdOB that an animab ou|^i td unda^tand v.at:.the 
moment^ ibe r^asoi^ why be is eorreetcd.' Ther^ 
jsgeeii|i«k(ety of skill required In the jnatoagetneii^ 
of alUpOrtii^ dogs. . Strict. disci^ij^ibid oon*- 
Manl otei^f^ are Jhdisp^nnaft^, or theiiitttuiogs 
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i^iA becf)me rh>tous^ forgetful of iheir.buBaiBs^ 
pj^hk^y; ai Ibc; sasae ti&ie tbe exeniu^ tai;bl:|iot 
be Is^botitHis, m^Sfm^thwit a n^if^tn^: df' ^a^ 
9ure 9Qd a^mt3i<m >o it, 
FM 4^rQ$8, askct ill bred pointer is tfaiu (Jeact ifoedby 
^f, M^j^Vf an; J&saef daQie£eq>ei^-^^'>3^«*mtu^ 

f^k^dr^h^nd ^wiJUke a pusk-aat-^broad witiun 

qr. C0t'fooHd*^kick Mk-^'-^ramd *btartiei^-**90tmd 

Terms of Numebr^ ik applied ta SHoamcc 
Poca abd Gamb. Kuv^bJsr of Houh dv Bbaoles, 
and HABBisaSj ucoiq^ a cotyis 0»d4i kaV^ « 
jMicil. Of Spanibu> Ssttbrs^ Fomrmm, Qmk* 
HQVHDB,^ TBBiiiEBs^*-a broct, a leutk, «r Mriw> 
aeyecalbrafie;ofS|laittday ajsodb. Ittaonecoun^ 

ii^Di9l», Or CiRto ; adovofk A kratB' ofBanik^ 
sANtra> n'/fOsA ^PaBAsaNTfi a nt or mde (iiOBey^) 
f^ P^BAaAHTs. j^ €4mpk, a cmq^U end ului^.^ 
Sni^ESi a wispjjf Siup^. «^ fiigbi.^ Woodn- 
€0OK$* itf . bractia braoefimda haHf* qf CUiAliir a 
b^ iofy -Quaiim il braeCi a pack <^:Qn(wam, or 
B<«AQk Qamb« Afiock crgaggkqf Wttn Obbbs. 
Fhek grteam 4f .Wibb Dock. A mug ^ ¥%o^ 
VBR» A^trif^BiiyrtEtSL. .1^l«Aoll£^Qob«8# * 
ISifreAs ako a^ kiu^ li^ of l^rtmg PnAAai^ 
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to b^ found in bbc^s; tti^ »ia|iii^ity of wkicti Imi^e 
been long aince tot 6f tise ; Ihe ^emaj^tf, (loir 
Ibe chief of which see page 9Sf]f afed viffii«'ih 
dtfi^rent parte of the country, vr\Wb^ Sf^tym&ly 
met with and acquired* in 'practice. ^ - ^ ' < <• 
. In the Ft ELn> ' a single ac^iv^- and stiun^h^ dcfg^ 
game being' in reasonable pkmj^ will i^hew §6^ 
sport for one guiineri A br^ceof J^oihters, oi» 
fietteh, wi^ or without gpanidi> are a ^an^faKi 
s&ftoienejr. Strange d«gs should not fee thv6\*w 
off togfether, but telkv^c each other in turn.. 
Strangle ibooting panies meting shoulft accom^ 
modatoeach other in a fiir sportsmanfifce' way,* 
CFilher by joining, or agreeihg upon separatt^ 
rootes.' Junior aportsmen in compaiij''; shoufA 
fhisl be mjndtfibl df the HiiHgtrs^om car^lessnes^ 
and ine^ct of the estlMisfaeii m!e» o^gdod-^feedif^ 
of tbeifidd; which last tnttteriaily confefet^in re^ 
sMifthig Ihidgb tident imptdse^, by ni^hi^ <oti^ 
gieritknian is driten to ci*oss andtlier, in ordH' t^ 
oftitain the first sbot^ ' Every s^rtsitian 'ishduld- 
wait for his own bird, rising on his owtt ^e; if 
riMg singly* • A brrdflushfed betweenflw^^ tu- 
ners, may ht fiiriy shdt^t by b^th*; or tbeshap 
^1 by one^'tiot killing, ihe lon^ sfaol by.th^ 
a^t^ At a coyey, ^iery slioo^ ^h6uld Kriftrk 
bi» bir#, tend' wttt<^ its fall. ^evetfloHkfkt^Hoviy; 
or ftr^ihto thie didst of theni, without aim ; it is 
not ^ iH<^'^ sportsman ; and the same may b^ 
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saicliof rival shooting m^^g straikgers, whicb is 
the ende^^vour to cross acid toterfere with the 
fport of each other. 

The.FARTRiDCB, orBiHD, 80 styled by way of 
eminence, consists of two or three varieties in. 
thisfcoUi;itry — the naljve grey, the red*legged from 
It}^ .C^tinent^ an4 som0 mixtures with varion* 
eQlourf^.f]fccasiQnaUy, but rarely, milk white, l^e 
r^-kfgge4 :are th^ largest, sometimes perching^ 
9^ i^^{ej5^,^l^e^e^ the grey never light but oh the 
g^9^pd.,; Par^ridg^s ,are f^ufid in; c<^n> turnip- 
fifs(d6» an^ hedge-rovKs. Iliey :are eanly domes-, 
ticatfcd^ and the bre^ nfiight be propagated to: 
aay. extent The partridge breeds in June, and 
tjbe young bii;ds tly within the same mon&v 
W.Qqdlap4» &^h l^rokei^ up, abouddiug with femtsT 
^ggB^.aod^plpver^, are t))e favourite haunts of tfaia^ 
bird ; and as the season advances, f«1lo^s and the 
turiiips which remain; rough fur^y heaths, 
meadows with the shelter of old gr^s^ and fuU^ 
itip)§-casts and underwppds, or spoU abouodii^. 
withbropqi or fern. r 

. -Early. in the mprnipg, ibirds' do not generaHy. 
li^ weH, . or wait fc^ ■ the ; point, liut fly off int 
coveysr; aor c^p. they , often, be divided. The 
forenoon :?ind afternoon arc very seasonably for> 
field shooting, aflbirdingr in warm weather, aa. 
hours' leisure at mid-day , for refredbment.of the. 
sportsman and his dogs. As the season advances, . 
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and the birds become strong and sby^ it is usual 
for the shooter to t^ke down his be^t piece, and 
to decrease, in some degree, the number of shot. 
In a close country, and when birds have been 
much dri?en aqd frightened, and he almost to 
bdng trodden upon, a cry of noisy spaniels wiU 
have their use. These may be detached, a con- 
venient method to those who dislike the trouble 
of tbem», apd sent forward with a keeper to hunt 
turnips and other known haunts. 

In ^throwing <^ young dogs, it is necessary to 
give them.tbe wind, which they will afterwards 
ins^ncUv^y. keep, in quartering their ground. 
As i^uch ^ possible should be done with shoots 
ing dog8> by signal with the hand; and although 
when st$unch and under command, they may be 
allowed an extensive range, all should be kept, 
if possible, within sight, and young ones ever 
within hearing. Dog ahd Gun have now be- 
come the fair and gentlemanly means of sporting; 
netiing, snaring, and all the field trickery of 
former days, being confined to poachers, which 
spurious race .9f sportsmen .can oply be eradicated 
by the total aj>olition of the fbsurd and tyran- 
nical Game Laws, those relics oJP former slavery ; 
and by the lawfully sufifering game to be what it 
really is, saleable Private Property. 

The distance from the theatre of action being 
a considerable number of miles, the Dog Cart, 

£ 
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of late years in constant ^se, should by no means 
be forgotten ; for field labour, earnestly persisted 
in, is full enough for the strongest constitutioned 
dog, without the addition of an hour or two's tra- 
vel over the road, to shake him and lower the 
tone of his spirit, and abate his eagerness for the 
sport before 4ie reaches the field. And with re- 
gard to dogs in general, it is proper to note a 
thoughtless abuse in many persons, not all of them 
boys, who cannot make shifl to travel without a 
dog at their horse's heels, generally some follow- 
ing favourite, or hearth-rug chum, without exer- 
cise, yet occasionally and cruelly compdled to 
follow a horse, after the rate probably of eight ot 
ten miles per hour, over a wet and heavy road, 
his tongue lolling from his mouth, and his tail 
loaded ^uid draggling, with all the syflnptoms of 
distress. 
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December* 

Sporting Engagements* 



SHOOTING, 

As last Month. 
FIELDFARE ; REDWING. 

HUNTING. 



COURSING. 
COURSING MEETINGS. 

FISHING. 



GROUSE Shooting ends on the i6tb of this 
Month. The Fieldfare and Jiedwii^ now coo)^ 
forth as minor objects oC sporting attention, halv- 
ing their share of consequence, in the light of 
variety and diversion. Teal and Widgeon are 
now found in great numbers, in the marshes and 
fens ; and Plover afibrd good sport upon com* 
mens, and sometimes on fresh -ploughed knds. 
The earliest hatched young Duck and Mallard are 
by this time in the finest condition. Fax Hunt- 
ing is getting to the height of its glory, whilst 
the weather remains open } the bare covers and 
fences, present less difficulty to the bold and 
eager (eaper, and the horses and hounds are now 
in high perfection of exercise, without being ex- 
hausted^ or their spirits danppedi as towards tb« 
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end of the season. As Christmas approaches. 
Coursing and Coursing Meetings divide the pdm 
with Fox Hunting. Angling has ceased as a 
sporty excepting with those to whom it is an 
object to fish for the table ; in the same view, the 
ponds and stews, not overstocked, should be 
carefully attended, and the fish well fed. The 
Net must now be chiefly depended on for supply. 
On the setting in of frost, it is of consequence 
that air-holes in the ice be made in time, or many 
of the fish may have already perished. 

Of the Pheasant, we have perhaps half a 
dozen varieties, distinguished by the beauties of 
their plumage; of these, the golden are the 
highest priced. They are the product of foreign 
stock, imported from difierent countries, and 
intermixed with our indigenous breed, which is 
of the largest siate, most hardy, but of inferior 
plumage, with respect to brilliancy and variety 
of colours. There are breeders of pheasants in 
London, in the way of trade, who rear several 
hundreds in a season, for the supply of sports- 
men. Furze-seeds sown in hedge-rows, are the 
best coverts for pheasants. They lie upon com 
and stubbles as long as any remain, and in the 
nearest covert, or hedge-rows, to be seen at feed- 
ing times, morning and evening. Pheasants 
naturally belonging to the party of the meritorious 
and patriotic Sir Thomas Barmaro, are great 
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lovers c^ Salt^ and attacbed to the sea- shore and 
marsh land, where they can find cover sufficiently 
near. They harbour also much in clunbps of 
aquatics, growing <m springy and bog^y soils, on 
which the willow and akier make good pheasant 
covers, as furze and broom upon dry wastes. 
Their food in winter consists of berries, insects, 
and reptiles ; and, like the carrion crow, the 
phiasant, both carnivorous and granivorous, will 
make a meal upon any dead carcase ; and, like 
the hawk, will tear in pieces and devour alive 
the smaller birds. They roost, in the winter 
season, upon the middle branches of the oak. 
Pheasants are much attached to the neighbour- 
hood in which they have been bred, and where 
well fed, are extremely prolific ; the case indeed 
with game of all kinds. Every shooter knowa 
the old rule, to spare the hen pheasants, and keep 
under the number of cocks. 

In an .open country, pointers only can be 
wanted - for pheasant shooting ; but in wood 
shooting, the purest bred and strongest spaniela 
are beifC adapted ; si^ch as are not afraid to thread 
the thickest coverts, '' shagged with horrid 
thorn.'^ The sportsoMin must not: be too late in 
the morning, since, the leaves remaining, the 
game generally lies too high to be readily sprung; 
and he must also be aware« that in the woods, old 
pheasants^ as well as red-legged partridges^ wilL 
z 2 
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run until they are actually coursed by ibe dogs, 
no doubt instinctively apprehensive of the gum 
should they spring. Hence the use of well dis* 
ciplined spaniels* The pheasant preserved would 
probably live to twenty years of age. 

Grouse Shooting. The varieties of this species 
of game are, the Cock of the Wood or Caper- 
CALZE, or Wood Grouse; the Black Grouse or 
Black Cock, commonly called Black Gam or 
Moorcock; and the white Grouse or Ptarmigan. 
The cock of the wood, weighing fifteen pounds 
and upwards, has been, like the bustard, suffered 
to become nearly extinct in this country, and the 
recovery of the breed of both, certainly merits 
the consideration of Sportsmen and £conontiists. 
Grouse are easily domesticated. The black grouse 
may be compared to the pheasant, for its size and 
perching on trees, and weighs three or four 
pounds. The red grouse and ptarmigan are ra- 
ther to be classed with the partridge, but are 
somewhat larger ; the red are most plentiful. AN 
the grouse are more or less brown fleshed, and of 
a high game flavour, wxm reaching the stage of 
putrefaction. If drawn at all, it cannot be done 
too soon, and they should be stufifed with heaiher; 
some pack them undrawn. Being wetted or torn, 
they should be wiped dry before they are bagged, 
and again perfectly dried at a distance Irom the 
fire, previously, to packing. They may be packed 
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for carriage, either in sealed bollock's bladders, 
or in partition boxes, with hops or heather, one 
bird^ or at most two, in a partition^ 

Shooting of Mom* Game commences early in 
August, and is, next to shore' or wild-fowl 
shooting, the most adventurous and laborious 
of diversions with the gun, from the hilly 
and uneven surface of the moory wilderness, 
where the rough and tangled heather conceals 
stones, cavities, and obstructions of all khids. 
Danger from accident with the gun, is in course, 
greatest on the moors, from the risk of ftdse steps 
and falling, whence the necessity of redouUed 
caution in carrying the gun cocked> mote 
especially in company. If a Shooting Hoasc 
be used, he must be accustomed to the country, 
and to descend hills safely. 

The Scotch and Welsh mountains and moors, 
are the chief quarters for grouse shooting. Red 
grouse are yet also in good plenty, in the moor- 
lands of Derhyihire, Lancashire, Cmnberland, and 
Yorkihire; StaffordMre bel^g their boimdary^ 
Southward. Some yet remain in the New Forest^ 
Dorset, Wilts, Hants, and Sussex, on Ashdown 
Forest. A hardy, active, deep-flewed Sttier^ is 
the dog for Moor Shooting, and half a day,^ in 
hot weather, is full labour enough for the stoutest 
^k)g, a relay of such being necessary on occasion. 
The shooter's clothing in the early season should 
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b^ the HghteM; pos$ibk> with good defence for the 
feet and 1^^ ;. good provision also^ of itUemaU, 
will not be twice neglected> and the sportsman 
ought to be upon his guard against the danger of 
drinking cdd water during heat and perspiration. 
Time of the day, from eight in the morning un- 
til evening ; afterwards^ as the season advanc^j 
from about nine until two o'clock, is the only 
, time of the day in which grouse will lie. As 
many dogs as will hiuit steadily tpgetber, may be 
.taken to find ; but after the game is found and 
marked> one staunch dog is sufficient. Late in 
the 8eason> large shot, and the Jargest guns are 
requirefli Grouse will run a considerable lengthy 
and with two or more shooters, it is usual. for 
part to drivt, and part to make an extensive circle, 
to head and stop the . game. The old cock is 
generally the ^st object of aim ; he being killed, 
the pack will lie until ready to be trodden upon. 
Cock and Snipe Shootinc?. The Woodcock^ 
with, its long bill and head enveloped, in feathers^ 
is a bird of passage, found in nearly all climates> 
chiefly in the mild and moist: its food, worms 
and insects ; ordinary weight from ten ounces to 
a pound. They arrive here from the frozen 
regions of the ncHrth, on the setting in of the frost 
there, earlier or later, in the Autumn, as the wind 
may favour their passage. They are usually 
preceded by the Red Wings in their arrival, and 
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a north-east wind c<mtinuing several days at Old 
Michaelmas, will bring vast flights of both upon 
our coasts. Supplies continue to arrive until 
December. Early in the spring, the woodcocks, 
again preceded by the redwings, assemble on 
tbe coasts, in order to take advantage of a fair 
wind to those northern regions, where being in- 
digenous they pass the breeding season. This 
interval is the resident Sportsman's best opportu- 
nity throughout the season. Some pairs may 
accidentally remain and breed in this country. 
They pipe a little in the spring, at pairing time ; 
at every other time are silent ; and are the fattest 
and best for tbe table, from December to the 
middle of February. The vicinity of Torrington, 
in Devonshire, is famous for the great plenty of 
woodcocks and snipes. Woodcocks may be bred 
up tame, if caught young, being fed on worms 
and strings of lean beef for artificial worms. 

Woodcocks, most abundant near the sea coast, 
yet traverse the whde country, and harbour in 
coverts near springs, and where tbe upper staple 
of the soil produces worms. Their creeps in the 
early part of the season are in hedge-rows and 
chimps of trees, in soft heath, on the margins of 
ponds, and in springy bottoms^ afterwards in young 
wood and the skirts of woods. Good questing 
spaniels or setters, are the proper dogs for cock 
shooting, and fine noses are particularly required 
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where the bircU are scarce. The cock is not easily 
flushed, concealing himself under stubs/ or any 
cover, or running : when marked, allowance 
must be made for the probability of his running 
considerably wide. Woodcocks rise heavily, 
flapping their wings, and skim leisurely along 
the ground, presenting a fair mark, and if missed* 
they seldpm fly far. When flushed among high 
trees, they rise above the height of the trees, be- 
fore they are able to take their usual horizontal 
flight ; in consequence, tire difficulty of getting 
a shot is enhanced, as the aim must be caught 
through the branches of the trees, whether in the 
ascent of the bird, or afterwards. Markers pro- 
vided with poles to beat the covers, ^re useful in 
cock-shooting, and when the cocks are fl[ushed, 
jthey seldcon fly far, but land in some ditch or 
fence^ near at hand. 

Snipe and Cock SnootiNG are congenial 
sports. The Snipe is found in almost all countries 
and. climates. .The varieties are, the common, 
the Jack Snipe, and the Great Snipe, The two 
former weigh each about three or four ounces, 
the latter half a pouiH], but it is not.often seen in 
this country. They are generally full of fat, 
grateful to the stomach, and are like the wood- 
cock, cooked with their^entraiu. Snipe Shooting 
is a good trial: o(4«be gunner's skill, who often 
engages in tbis4iversioo, without the assistaac^ 
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of a dog of any kind ; a steady pointer, however, 
^ is a good companion. Snipes, in the winter 
season, frequent low and moist grounds and 
rushy bottoms; in the summer, they resort to 
hilly and moorland districts. They breed here 
in considerable numbers, but the greater part 
migrate like the woodcock. The manceuvres of 
the cock snipe, in breeding time, have alwayg 
interested the curious sportstpan and naturalist. 
When flushed, he rapidly ascends to a vast 
height, making a bleating noise, and afl^r poising 
himself on his wings, in the air, he falls witli 
equal rapidity, whistling and making a drumming 
noise, either with his voice, or by the flapping of 
his wings. The Snipe in his flight mSdces a 
number of zigzag evolutions, at a certain dis- 
tance from the place where he is flushed : a shot 
should be snapped off, if possible^ before those 
evolutions are begun. If the bird rise close to 
the gun, let the marksman wait, granting the 
distance not too great, until it has finished its 
tours, and fire BOt the instant it aims at a steady 
. flight, or take it whilst describing its zigzag. At 
a cross shot, fire well forward. In frosts, look for 
snipes iti bottoms not frozen. 

The Quail, or Dwarf Partridge, is a bird of 
passage of the fighting species, seldom seen in 
some parts of this country, biit found in vast 
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multitudes in others, particularly the New Forest, 
HantSy and its vicinity. 

The Cam Crake, Land or Water. Rail, or 
Daker Hen, a great dainty and excessive fat: 
birds of passage; a few in most parts of England, 
particularly the maritime; hatched in June. 
Larks and Stares, or Starlings, need no descrip- 
tion* Wood Pigeons, or Ring Doves, which 
formerly, like locusts, devoured the land, are no 
where upon this island, at present, beyond a 
moderate plenty. They must be watched in 
their haunts, and in turnips, tares, and peas. 
Tame Pigeons, divided into an infinite number 
of varieties, of which the Runt and Dragon are 
among the largest and best for the table, are 
generally sold when old, or too numerous, for 
the purpose of being shot at, in pigeon matches; 
a cruel diversion with creatures which have been 
kept in a state of domestication,' and which at 
any age> if in good condition, make an excellent 
stew. A large dragon, roasted and stuffed with 
saige and onion, with good gravy, makes a Handr 
some apology for a duck. Rook Shooting is 
also a qruel diversion; since, although at lai!ge, 
they are in part domesticated, under our pro- 
tection, and extrem^y attached to their home. 
"Hie service they do to the land whkh feeds us, 
in the destruction of insects, is incalculable, and 
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infinitely beyond any mischief within their 
power, great part of which beside may be 
avoided by due care. In fact> whatever they eat 
they earn, and they well deserve pay like other 
labourers. Their young should be taken like 
the young of the domesticated pigeon, and In 
order to thin a rookery, measures should be 
Uken which may di8tuii>, as little as posnble, 
those which are to remain. For the substantial 
excdlence of a Rook Pye, the present writer can 
vouch. The Wheat Ear arrives in this country 
in March, and quills it in September. They 
frequent heaths and downs, chiefly in Sussex; 
are about the size of a sparrow^ and are reckoned 
a great delicacy. Thirteen dozen of them have 
been killed at one discharge with dust shot. 

Of the Buitardy we have distinguished but 
two varieties, in this country, the great and the 
little. Upon some parts of the continent, parti- 
cularly in Hungary, they &re very i^umerous, 
and formerly they weM in considerable numbers 
in Britain ; at presentthey are seldom seen here, 
nor is it known whether they breed in this 
country, or migrate hither. The great bustard 
is the largest of our fowl, partaking considerably 
of the nature and figure of the ostrich. Cocl^ 
have been found U$t^gh thirty, hens twenty 
pounds. The back is barred Uack and of a 
bright rust colour^ the beHy white. The tail 

F 
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consists of twenty feathers. The legs are long 
and naked above the knee. These fowls inhabit 
downs and extensive plains^ . and if to be found 
any where in England, at this time, Salisbury 
Plain is the most likely place to seek them. 
They feed on corn and vegetables; and, like 
other gallinaceous fowls, on insects, worms, and 
reptiles ; like the ostrich, swallowiug stones and 
metallic substances, by way of digestives. They 
also run like the ostrich, and are, according to 
report, so slo^ to take flighty as to be coursed 
with greyhounds; they are nevertheless described 
as extremely shy and difficult of approach to the 
gunner; in coui*se, they require larger shot. 
Hawks were in former days flown at the bustard ; 
its flesh equals that of the turkey in delicacy. 

A 



^M 
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3fantiarp* 

Sporting Engagements, 

. Same as last Month. 



SHOULD the weather prove jopen, the same 
variety of sport is pursued as during last Month ; 
hut at this season, the frost may set in, putting 
a temporary impediment to all but the diversion 
of the gun. Whilst the severe weather lasts, and 
the snow liea upon the ground. Sportsmen should 
agree to be favourable to the partridge and phea- 
sant, in districts where those species of game da 
not superabound ; at the same.time, taking care 
^t their keepers regukrly feed the pheasants 
in particular, scattermg peas and horse-beans in 
their known haunts. The gunner's attention 
may be directed, at the same time,^ to wild fowl 
sluK^ing, woodcock, snipe, and rabbit During 
this vacation, the huntsman and his attendants in 
the kennel, must not be idle, but repair every 
error or irregularity which may have occurred in 
the preceding busy months ; giving the dogs and 
horses daily walking exercise, the weather per* 
mitting, and nol lailing to have the pack in the 
highest order, and ready for cover on the first 
oppmtumty which lAay present. 
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Summer, or Fen Shooting. This is practised 
in Lincoln, Rutland, and Camhridguhire^ and 
other counties abodnding in watery and reedy 
tracts of land. For this sport two guns are ne- 
cessary ; a long and a short barrel, and a. pair 
of water proof boots. The game chiefly as fol- 
lows — Dotterel, weighing three or four ounces, 
a great delicacy. Plover, the golden and gr^, 
dressed with their trail like the woodccqk. Th^ 
Pewit, or Lapwit^, Red Shank, or Pool Sr^pe^ 
The Waut^ Hen weighs from twelve. to fifteen 
ounces, always good meat, particularly so in 
Autumn* il^oor Ht^, Dab Chicks, found in 
mires and pieces of water. The Rn^ and Reeve, 
male and female, birds of passage which are 
caught with nets, in order to be. fiitlened mi 
bread and milk, hemp seed, or boiled wheat 
with sugar. The ruff weighs nearly half, the 
reeve a quarter of a pound, and when fat, are 
held to be one of the chief dunties of Uie tabl^. 
The ru£& are great fighters, not only in ^uple9» 
but in lai^ flocks. The Knot and Godu^t 
are taken in the same manner, the latter, some? 
what larger than the woodcock. The Bittiam 
is a large bird, of late years, regaining its ancient 
reputation, the flesh resembling that of the hare, 
but judged by modern taste far superior. Price 
at the London poulterers, from ten to fifteen shil- 
lings. This is a bird of high courage, aad being 
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v<mtid^, will in turn attack with its bill and 
claws, the person attempting to catch it* 

Wild Fowl Siiooting is a winter sport upon 
the sea coasts and marshes, rivers and pieces of 
water, where the fowl resort for food or shelter 
during severe frost. The most valuable fowl 
mre-^DfiCib an^ Mallard. Dun^Birds, EaS" 
'terlittg^ Widgeon, and Ttal Wild Geese, Coots, 
Curlews, and various other water fowl, are 
considered of little or no worth for food { 
perhaps the coot ought to fi>rm an exception, 
making, in reality, a good dish, and disregarded 
chiefly from its excessive plenty. The severities 
and dangers of shore shooting by night, during 
.the rigours of the winter season, are such as few 
^Sportsman choose to undergo. The day time is 
the season of diversion, but that can only be had, 
to^ any great degree, in severe frosts, and when 
fowl of every description, are in flight through- 
out the whole . day> and the shooter, traversing 
the marshes, or taking to his boat, can scarcely 
h\\ of a number of successful shots, the flocks 
and strings of ill kinds of wild fowl, from the 
goose and heron, to the oxbird, being im- 
mensely numerous on many parts of our coasts. 
In general,' the night sport commences ^t flight 
time, or soon after twilight ;. and the weather 
being fine; it may be continued pleasantiy enough 
until eleven o'clock. > Shoukl> there be no moon, 
F % 
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the succeisful gunner roust shoot by car, an addi- 
tional skill to be acquired by practioe. His 
game being invisible, he must direct hit aim to 
Uie noise of their wings> of their yotce> and to 
other well-known signals. 

The warmest: CLOTHING is especially necessary 
in this kind of shootings whether by night or by 
day> in ordar to abate as much as possible, of the 
almost unavoid^lepenidty of rheumatism. WaUr- 
proqf hoots are indispensible> benei^ wbtidi, 
double woollen stockings,, reaching up to the 
middle, will be fouild •necessary* A fur cq» is 
preferable to a hat, and less alarming to Ihe.fowL 
The shore or duck Gun must be of as great kngtk 
and weight of metal, as the gumier can masage;, 
with the size.of shot and methodof charge alroady 
durected. The roughest and terdieet Watbki^ 
Spaniel is the proper dog for the shore, aodtbis 
onfy buaness is to bring in the fowl shot These 
dogs, enduring great hardships, require ; warm 
and particularly dry lodging on their return home, 
many of them being destroyed for want of care, 
so justly their due. Those who shoot wild fowl 
for profit, provide themselves with a forked stake, 
or bumper, on which, being driven into the eurth, 
they rest the long.and heavy gmi when they fire. 
But for diversumf a four foot barrd, of considera- 
ble weight and bore, may be sufficient^ and with 
large shot, will do execution at tl^ distance of 
one hundred yards and upwards. 
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In sleety or snowy weather, which is generally 
favourable to the gunner, the new water-proof 
LOCKS must be of signal use, granting they really 
answer the warranty of them; though a tolerable 
shift is made by holding the gnu under the jacket 
or coat skirts, through oil -cased hand-holes. The 
shooter will take hi;^ stand under the marsh wall, 
or m some proper concealmentf ski fling it as ne- 
cessary; or wiil take to hkjlat or jfuntt iiv which 
to pass along the cneks, and by silence and cau- 
tion, endeavour to get within reach of the fowl, 
at their feeding places ; or lie in wait for them as 
they fly over. A great gun may be fired upon a 
staunchion in the punt, with especial care, how- 
ever, that the boat be not overloaded and upset. 
It if oecessary to shoot before the fowls in their 
flight, from two to nearly four feet by guess, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 
- Wild fowl are taken in Decoy Ponds, which 
are generally made near the sea, or on the marshy 
of some great river. They should be well sbel- 
teredby wood and thickly skirted with reeds. In 
these ponds, decoy ducks are kept and. well fed, 
which always return home afler flight, bringing 
wild ones withihem* The fowl rest ^ere through- 
out the day ; and thei% arexovered channels, into 
which they are driven and cai;^t. 
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HUNTING ^ COURSING. 

The present objects of pursuit in tbisf Country, 
with respect to the above sports, are — the Fox, 
the Hare and Rabbit, the Fallow Deer, the' Stag, 
the Roe-buck, the Otter, the Badger, with other 
Vermin of the various species. The Dogs appro- 
priate by nature and use to Hunting, are the 
Hound, with his Varieties, adapted to the Fox, 
Hare, Buck, or Stag ; the Greyhound, the Blood- 
hound, Beagle, and Lurcher, with Teiriers and 
Spaniels as finders. 

The Hound is a native of the European Con- 
tinent; the species beings divided into the "Northern 
and Southernf the latter being the largest, stoutest, 
or most lasting, and the slowest. These were 
cither indigenous, or imported into this country 
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at a very early period, of which perhaps no record 
BOW exists. HuDtingr was also pursued in Bri- 
tain at the earliest periods of the jsionarcby, on a 
grand and princely scale, by the Kings, great 
Barons, and opulent Landholders; the Wild 
BoAE and Wolf making an important part of the 
Chase. The above divisions of the Hound existed 
separately in different parts of England, several 
centuries since ; and tb^ breeds being occasionally 
mixed, or crossed, a medium-sized variety was 
produced, possessing mora activity than the large 
Southern Houad, but not so fine a nose. Of this 
latttt^ kind are our present Fox-HouNPs, ren- 
dered atill lighter, somewhat taller» and i9ore 
sjrmmetrical and speedy,.!]^ additional ;Crotseft 
with the Chr^yhound. Tbeold Talbot, .^ name , 
kmg since out of use, was probably a gpod speci* 
nieaof theiieavy CkmtioeiitBl Southern Hound. 
The foUowing is bis' description in the reign of 
Queen Siizabetfa,. who, according to the fashion 
of the. times, took delight in field sports ; " A 
large, heavy, and slow honod, black, and black- 
tanned, liver-coloured, or milk. white, with a 
round, thidc head, short nose, uprising at the ex- 
. tremity ; larfe, osptn nostrils, ears excessive large 
and thin, hanging much below his chops, the 
fler./sof his upper lips, almost two vaches lower 
than hi^ nether jaw, indicating a merry, deep 
month and a loud ringer; back strong and 
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straight^ and rather risings shewing toughness* 
and endurance ; fillets broad and thick, enabling 
him to gather up his legs quickly, and without 
pain ; his buckle bones round and hidden, shew- 
ing he will not tire ; thighs round and hatns 
straight; tail- long and rush-grown, or big at the 
setting on, and tapering ; the hair under his belly 
hard and wiry, a proof of hardiness ; his legs 
large, boney, and lean ; foot round ; high 
knuckled and well clawed ; with a dry, hard soal ; 
the general composition of his body so just and 
even, that no level may distinguish whether his 
fore or hinder parts be the higher : lastly, this 
hound has the most powerful scent, and delights 
nldst in blood, with a natural inclination to hunt 
dry foot." The Bloodhound may well ch»9 
with the above, being merely a hound of ^e 
largest size, trained to the scent of human blood ; 
consequently, the breed cannot be extinct whilst 
large hounds are kept^ although few individual 
bloodhounds at present remain in Britain, their 
use in pursuing human delinquents being kmg 
since laid aside. 

llie same old writer thus describes the Light, 
or Northern Hootid : " A head more slender, 
with a longer nose ; ears and flews more shallow, 
back broad, belly gaunt, joints long, tail small, 
and bis general form more slender and greyhound- 
like. But the virtues of these Yorkshii^ hounds 
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I can praise no farther than for scent and swifl« 
ness; for. with respect to mouth, they have only 
a little shrill sweetness, but no depth of tone, or 
solemn music." The ^Stag-^Hounds of the pre- 
^ent day are the largest and slowest. Beagles, 
Dwarf Hounds and Harriers, or Hare Hounds, 
wliich will also hunt the fox, are merely hound 
crosses with reduced size, but probably with no 
alien variety, excepting the little Beagle, which 
bas been described so smaH, as to be carried in a 
pianos glove. These have been hunted out of 
curiosity, and have a fine scent and great cunning, 
but have not speed or strength enough to catch 
and. kill their game. The Terrier is probably 
a mixed .breed between the dwarf-hound, the 
cur, and fox : he is a right vermin dog, taking 
to earth readily. The Greyhound or Courser g 
the swiftest of the canine genus^ is indigenous to 
Greece and the Eastern countries, where also the 
Race Horse is*, a native. The Lurcher, a breed 
8i»iie time since on Abe decline, is a mongrel be- 
tween the greyhound and shepherd's dog; or the 
amaller, mongrel mastifiP. He is chiefly the 
poacher's dog, and will catch up hares in an in- 
cloised country ; some of this breed w^U run long 
and well. « 

In the establishment of a Pack of Houn£>s in 
former days, great care was taken in the equal 
assortment of their size, colour, the music of 
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their tongues, and their running fairly and erenly 
together* without disjointment or straggling. 
They aimed at mixing ** deepneu €fcr^ with th« 
loud clanging roar, and the shrill ii^hine/' They 
added to ^ve or six couple of " base mouth, not 
more than two couple of counter thwn, as many 
otmean voice, and an equal number of roarers** 
Some, however, preferring the deep and solemn 
cry, and most exquisite powers of scedt, kept en* 
tire packs of the h^vy, deep*llued Southern 
hounds ; yet speedy hounds were then, as now, 
most in fa^ion ; and we find, that two hundred 
and fifty years ago> they hunted with such swift 
hounds, that running horses were very commonly 
used in the field. The case is similar, in a re« 
markable degree, in the present times, and no 
hunters can be too high bred and speedy 9ot eur 
crack packs of fox-hounds ; and it seems to have 
been an object to improve the speed of our 
hounds of every description. The highest per- 
formance upon record is that of Colonel Thorn- 
ton's Merkin, a fox*hound bitchy which ran a 
trial of four miles in seven minute and half a 
second, and was afterwards, in 1795, sold for four 
hogsheads pf claret, the seller to be entitled to 
tw# couple of her whelps. 
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Sportb^ Engagements. 



FIRST DAT, PARTRIDGE 
^ PHEASANT SHOOT- 
ING END OTHER 

SHOOTING AS IN THE 
PREVIOUS MONTHS. 

HUNTING, 

FOX AND HARE, AND 



COURSING, 

End with this Month. 

FISHING, 

FOR TROUT, PIKE, 
VERCa, &c. 



ON the First Day of this Motfth Pheasant and 
Partridge Shotting cease. Pox aiid Hare Hunt- 
ing shoiM also he discontmued by the end of 
February, as the breeding season with both im- 
mediately commences, and fevr persons c)ioo8e to 
eat hare in March, It is now time for both 
hounds and horses to rest from thehr labours, and 
to enjoy some motiths of resj^te and comfort to 
reCruit theii* constitutions, renovate thdr strained 
uaews, and fit them for the duties of another sea- 
son. Business now increiises in the racing stahtes, 
and those horses intended for the c^rly meetings, 
are getting forward into hif^ training. The dili- 

G 
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gent Angler, who has regretted the interruption 
of winter to his favourite sporty begins with eager- 
ness to look over his tackle, and to put it into the 
best state of repair^ for the commencement of his 
campaign, just at hand. The weather being fa- 
vourable. Angling may be pursued towards the 
end of this month, with considerable success : 
Roach Fishing, indeed^ is in season. Trout will 
take the ground bait, but are as yet lean, and 
scarcely worth taking. 

Dogs, indeed all the domestic animals, should 
be lodged dry, well sheltered and warm in the 
winter season, particularly with respect to defence 
against those sudden atmospheric variations, to 
which our climate is so liable, and with conve- 
nience for ventilation at;, all seasons. A Kennel 
for Hounds should be erected within reasonable 
distance, but not too near, the mansion house, and 
if possible, upon an elevated, at any rate dry 
situation. Instead of an Eastern, perhaps a 
Western and Southern aspect is to be preferred. 
The doors and windows should be aptly contrived 
for the purpose of ventilation, bi|t so posited as 
to avoid partial currents of damp and cold air, 
a^inst which the hardiest of our domestic ani- 
mals cannot stand with safety. The divisions, or 
rooms of the kennel must be sufficient in number 
for the draughting off, or separation of hounds 
for the next day's hunt ; or of the sick, hurt, or 
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weakly, which require nursing ; of the bitches in 
heat, or of young or strat^ge dogs. The floors 
should all be laid with bricks or clinkers, a 
descent on each side to the centre, forming a 
channel, or gutter, to carry off the water, none of 
which ought to be stagnant for an instant, but the 
pavement mopped completely dry. The conve- 
nience of water must be had through leaden pipes. 
Stagnant moisture, left for any length of time, 
will assuredly ^produce catarrhal afiections in the 
heads of the hounds, and rheumatism in their 
limbs and joints ; the former affecting their 
olfactory nerves and powers on the scent, which 
efiect is also occasioned by the inhaling of fetid 
and improper effluvia. 

Seats or Benches, hinged to the wall^ which 
may be folded out of the way, with hooks, are a 
very ancient convenience for hounds to rest upon, 
and sanctioned by present use. The dog intro- 
duced into the dwelling-house, will generally 
prefer a chair to the floor. To complete the 
kennel, several courts, or yards, are requisite ; 
for example, the grass court, for the* benefit of the 
dogs, and to preserve their health. Thie feeding 
court, paved, and covered iii, containing the 
boiling-house and store-houses; the whole build- 
ing should be amply fenced with a wall or lofty 
.paling. 

The aspect being such as to secure the presence 
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of the sun, to as late a period of tbe day as possible, 
the dogs should always be sufiered to bask there- 
in, which is particularly delightful to them; 
shelter from its burning rays, during the hot 
season, not being forgotten. For this purpose, 
it is proper to plant trees around the grass court, 
with, perhaps, a clump in the centre ; and were 
these plabt^ upon an artificial mount, on the 
declivities of which the dogs might lie, and en- 
joy themselves in the sun, it would probably be 
an improvement. The two chief courts should 
be as s^aeious as the site will possiUy allow. 
Urining^poais are very necessary, to which the 
dogs will be at first attracted by straw, ri:^bed 
with galbanum, laid around the bottom; and 
both the dung and urine of dpgs being a power- 
ful manxire, tliey are woHh preserving, A gal- 
lows, at tbe back of the buildings, thatched abpve, 
and the posts defended to prevent the ascent ^ 
vermin, serves to bold the fiesh intended for the 
bounds; and if a run of waler could be turned 
through the gi;ass court, it would be extremely 
convenient »id salubrious for the hounds. Our 
ancient kennels were provided with one or two 
spacious chimnies, where, in the rigorous season, 
aRer a hard ^y's hunt, their wearied hounds 
might stretch, dean, and dry themselves for an 
hour or two, by a good fire, before they retired 
for the night. 
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The Attendants op the Kennel with its 
Ecoi^OMY AND^ Management. — ^A Huntsman and 
one or two Whippers-in, according to the size 
of the Pack^ and an occasional or constant Feeder, 
are the usaal attendants. The Huntsman should 
be a person of experience, in the active part of 
life, and if he has first served as a Whipper-in, it 
ought to be the best recommendation. As a 
Hunting Establishment of whatever extent, must 
be attended with a considerable expense, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that a Huntsman be capable of 
keeping dear and intelligible accounts ; and also a 
regular account of all the material transactions of 
the Establishment, in a Kennel Book, of sufficient 
size, and with divisions conveniently arranged 
for the names and pedigrees of the hounds— date 
when littered — purchase or parting with them, 
their state of health, different qualities, together 
with all circumstances worthy of record, which 
may occur in the Chase. 

The Duties qf the Kennel are generally as 
fdlow. The feeder enters at a certain regular 
hour in the morning, according to the season, 
and first of all turns out the bounds, which are 
iven and at large, into the open court, in order 
that they may empty and prepare themselves for 
breakfast. T4ie hounds must not however be 
turned out, if the weather be foul, but only re- 
moved to some sheltered place. In the mean time 
3 
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the we^^bef b^ing fine, aU the doors and windows 
should be throwo open, and the kennel rendered 
perfectly clean, in which state every room and 
'S, court Ihereof^ ought be kept; with the walh and 
ceiUngi rt^ularly and substantially tuhiui washed, 
and occasional ^migo^oo used, to neutralize any 
predominant oflfensive smell. 

The BrtaltfoMt should be prepared, and forth- 
coming by the time the kennel is finished, into 
whi^h the hounds may retire to digest their meat, 
unJiess the sejr^nfJ^ieAs of the weather renders the 
open air dcisiFab)?. Two men are r^quir^d to feed 
l)etween twenty and forty couple of hounds, in 
infbiiHpb* either, th^ bi^jatsman or whippier-in may 
make 4^Qe ; it icf a busjness, indeed, in w^jch the 
huntsman shpuld be frequiently found«^ A punc- 
# tual regularity ought to be observed^ as to time 
of feeduig, which shmld never be la^r than ^cven 
0v eight o'clock of a 8ummer'j», nor nin^ of a mor 
ter's« morning. 

The food of Dog^ gieneraUy co^liste oi fiesh, 
farinace^nta $ubsHmefis^ roots, and pegfitdbUs; find 
as in httokan food, a mii^ture of these is most 
saiuhrions and nourishing to the dpg. Oat is far 
pi^ferable tobarlty iQ^,' and, fine pcdlard per- 
haps superior to oat: the largest and most mealy 
sorts of polntikes agree well with hounds, as part 
of their fi»od. Hounds do not indeed reqiuire so 
krgen portion of Qesh meat in the suumner, oi' 
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kbure seaseo, but a certain quantity is still 
necessary; as also> in that season, a reduced 
quaotity of straw for their be4« Thie heaviest 
«nd bert oau are the cheapest to qiake into meal 
iar the use of d<^« and the «|^ ^bould not b^ 
given new, but, being ground into rath^ coarsf^ 
grit3, should be firmly trodden into bins, or 
suf^ hogsheads, placed upon stands, m^^ well 
covered, A year's consmnption shpuld 1^ ^ 
stored. A cast-iron Cauldron is in comaou 
use. The Hesh is fint cooked uid taken up^ 
wben the meat is put into the m^ mi belled 
an hour or nearly, making, wh^i cool» a.fio^ 
thick, and rich jelly, and forming the strongest 
nourishment for hounds. Poor horses purchased 
for slaughtenkovHd be put into good keep, which 
will greatly enhance their value to th« pack. 
The feeders must be furnished with whips, in 
order .to the strictest discipline, that the weak 
may not be driven from their food by the strong. 
Indeed, weak and slow*feeding dogs shiQuld be 
. led by themselves and invalid hoMods recover 
most speedily, by being sulfered to rpn at lai^. 
The proprietor himself should strictly guaisd 
against all cruelty in the management and cor- 
jseetion of bis hounds ; and particular care should 
be taken to withdn^ aood separate bitches on the 
. commencement of their heat, and those particular 
hounds, 't^ioi^t ^ithkik the others may have con* 
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C€ived 9Xk antipathy. Hounds may be weB fed 
the day before hunting, since there will be plenty 
of time for perfect digestion and emptying them- 
. selves, before they arrive at cover and commence 
action. On their return from hunting, an 
ample and hot repast of the richest food should 
be prepared for them, with comfortable beds of 
fresh and sweet straw ; and, as soon as possible, 
the feet of those which appear to be wounded 
should be carefully searched for thorns or stubs, 
and the proper curative measures taken, a prin- 
cipal of which is to wash the claws with warm 
butter and beer, beef broth, a water in which 
mallows and nettles have been boiled soft and 
tender. The favourite soup for sickly hounds 
has long been made of sheep's head with the 
wool on, and trotters, bruised in pieces, boiled 
%ith oatmeal and pennyroyal, and given as warm 
as possible. Onions are recommended also. 

Summer is the season of vacation and improve^, 
ment in the kennel. The young hounds go out 
in couples, to be exercised and disciplined. In 
this season, although there is no labour, hounds 
ought to be kept well, as preparatory to tl^ 
labour which is to come. To keep thdr bodies 
within due bounds in respect to flesh, exercise is 
necessary, and a very useful branch of it is a 
swim and continuance of some length in a river, 
once a week at least, to which, if they have, to 
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accompany the horses ten or a dozen miles^ it 
will be most beneficial and promotive of their 
condition* In case of Mangle or Surfeit, suiphur 
and amimtmy are the proper remedi^, continued 
for several weeks; but cleanliness and care» with 
vegetables boiled in the food, and plenty of dog 
gra$s, are sufficient preventives. Some of the 
hounds may require two or three ahetic purges, 
in order to prepare them c^n the approach of the 
hunting season. 

The pack of hounds must generally be pur* 
chased in the first instance^ but may be kept up 
afterwards by breeding. It is necessary Uiat 
they be all furnished with nam&i, to which they 
wiU answer, and for which in any numbers mp 
person ne^ be fit a loss ; from hunger to rattle 
— from gifM to iHury*—- and from 5a/ to Bok^ 
All young fiounds shpujd be branded on the «ide 
with the initials of the proprietors' names. From 
tbe bitck^ they are usuaUy put out to tb? walk^ 
or keep, until old enough for the kennel. Their 
ears may be rounded at six months, if free from 
the distemper, and in cool weather. Dogs and 
bitches, not wanted, or judged unfit for breeding, 
may be piieferably castrated and spaded. 

Always co(upledog^ a^d bitch together, if prac- 
ticable, and the young» which are awkward and 
tr^blesbme, may be poup|€4 wUh old hounds, 
and that carefully, lest tbeydip collar and stray 
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away. The first lesson abroad to be taught the 
young dog, is to follow, whether a foot or horse- 
man ; the subsequent are chiefly the following — 
to run in company, without skirting or skulking ; 
to be strictly obedient to the voice of the huntsman ; 
to beware of hunting improper objects; to be 
staunch to that particular scent, tt^ which they are 
about to be entered; and to run one or two trail 
scents, or trials, for the satisfaction of the pro- 
prietor. Young hounds must be led amongst 
thosit animals which they are to be taught to 
avoid ; Sheep, in the first place, from which all 
dogs must be carefully warned — " 'ware sheep" — 
and most severely corrected for every trespass, 
death ^eing the only remedy for the incorrigible. 
Young Fox Hounds must also be warned against 
deer and hare, the latter bearing a scent the most 
sweet and enticing to all hounds. Fox hounds 
must be first stooped to a rank or vermin scent, 
such as that of the various wiid cats, badger, and 
fox, to which the dogs will then acquire an 
attachment, which will be confirmed by disci- 
pline. An artificial, or trail scent, inay be made 
with a bunch of red herrings, or with a cat 
killed and spread open ; either of those to be 
dragged over the land intended for the trail. 
In order to perfect the young hounds, they should 
be exercised in company with two or three 
couple of the staunchest and best-nosed line 
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hunting hounds of the pack. In due time, the 
young pack should be gradually entered, a few 
couples at a time, in that part of the country 
where it is intended they should hunt through 
the season, and be- blooded lo their proper game; 
if to the Fox, cubs must be found for them in 
the covers, or bagged ones provided. The hounds 
should be inured early to the strongest and 
thickest covers, where the martin cat and other 
vermin may be found. 

The Hunting Horse. The hunter for general 
modern use, should be at least three parts, or 
or even seven-eighths bred. In light land, open 
counties, and where crack fox hounds are kept, 
having nearly the speed of greyhound9> it, is 
much the custom to ride full bred, or race horses, 
against which there can be no objection, when 
they can be obtained sufficiently short-legged, 
and masters of their weight, with sound feet. In 
general, the hunter should be upwards of fifteen, 
and below sixteen hands high, short-legged, deep 
in the girth, wide and substantial in the loins 
and fillets, throw in his haunches well in action, 
and go perfectly clear of all his legs, so as not to 
touch a hair. He should have a good snaffle bri- 
^dle mouth, yet ride light in hand. No four 
year old horse should be hunted, otherwise than 
by way of exercise and training ; and even at five 
years old, the first season, a horse should be used 
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in the fields with great moderation. At six and 
seten, be is in his prime, and from that period, 
to twelve or fourteen, he may remain capital, 
improving in knowlejdge, and delight in his busi- 
ness, every year, under the care of a humane 
and skilful master. The Hunter, like the Racer, 
is entitled to the highest and most experienced 
clegree of stable care ; to the finest and heaviest 
corn, the sweetest hay, and to roots and green 
meat in their season. 
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Sporting Engagements. 



SHOOTING. 

WdODCOCKS, SNIPES, 
WILD PDWL, te. 



FISHING. 



TH£ month of March presents few objects to 
the notice of the Spoftfiman. Our i^gulated 
field sporty are nearly dl at an end ; game, both 
of the e^h and the air, are tb^ called by nature 
to, the increase of their speeiesi which onght to 
be encouraged, not disturbed by the Sportsman ; 
and the fields ane covered with young and grow- 
ing crops too valuable to be damaged ffit diver- 
sion's sake. Hunting U»e Deer in open countries 
now succeeds the fox chase, continuing in some 
few partfr of the country, throughout the spring 
«hd sumjBier. The Angler begins to 6nd him- 
self in hift element,, and both groimd and Efface, 
or fly-fishhig, come into general practice. The 
sttknon^ troui, grayling, tench, roach, dace, 4rc. 
are sought in the riverft> and the pond fish, carp 
an4 ieneh, towards the end of the inonth> will 
afibcd the angler his usual sport, 
a 
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Training the young Hunter commences with 
teaching him to ieap the Bar, to which he should 
be brought by the^iaost gentle usage, and en- 
couraged by the example of a good standing 
leaper. The young horse should not be urged 
to great heights at the bar, high leaping being 
b^er acquired in the field, and with respect to 
flying leaps, they come by nature and practice. 
He will require two or three Aloetic Purges, 
and as many months walking and gallopping ex- 
ercise, to put him in proper condition for the 
chase. For seasoned hunters, taken from spring 
grass, very moderate gallops will suffice, with 
more walking exercise, in order to favour th^r 
limbs, which may have su'flfered from work. 
A light Sheet is sufficient clothing for the hunter, 
and the chief of his exercise, at the rate of a good 
hunting gallop, should be given in the cool ofthe 
morning, with a gentle canter afler water in the 
aflemoon. A hardy constitutioned horse, which 
gets too fleshy in exercise, may, if necessary, have 
a good sharp rally, weekly, to the length of about 
two miles, giving him two or three, pulls, or holds 
A>ack in the run. This will clear and strengthen 
his wind, and the flesh he may appear to carry 
will be no detriment to him. All grooms know 
the use of the MaluMash, for a horse that comes 
home fatigued from hunUng afler a hard run ; 
and also of the Cordial Balls, which however. 
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g^ven to excess, injure the appetites, and too 
knuch loosen the bodies of horses. Perhaps the 
regular use of- cold, or warm water^ as each may 
be required, will furnish the best substitute for 
stop(>ings of all kinds, for the feet ; the horse al* 
ways resting his heated and tender feet upon 
clean, cool, and dry staaw. 



COURSING Sf hunting THE HARE. 

The pursuit of the Hare in both these modes, 
has been a favourite obgect of field sports, from a 
very high antiquity. The Qrtyhound used for 
courskigi^e hare^ was generally entered to his 
game, at the age of twelve to eighteen months, but 
the period is now somewhat earlier. The lightest 
whelps of this kind, and those with most length and 
bone, are generally most esteemed, and the bitch 
is supposed to be endowed by nature, with the 
greatest speed. Black and blue, or the mixture of 
these^ are the present fashionable colours, and a fine 
skin, with soft, thin hair, are deemed marks of 
the highest blood in a greyhound. This dog has 
been proved to have nearly equal speed with the 
Race Horse, and is likewise usually purged and 
trained for the course. Good feeding and regular 
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commcn exercise however, U fully sufficient ior 
ordioary occasicms^ although Uie former may be 
necessary for public raatches and great coursing 
meetings. Colonel Thornton, and Major T^p- 
bam, ajre among the first fashionable and success- 
ful breeders of Greyhounds, in the present day. 
The chief pointe of form in the Oreyjumnd, arc 
depth of breast, width and substance in the loins, 
length and fullness in the gaskins and fore arms, 
clean and sinewy substance and bone, with 
straightness in the legs, and even position of the 
feet." 

Of the Hare, our varieties arise merely from 
difference in the nature of the soil, on wWchthey 
are bred. Thus we have \field, and W6i>dland, 
Mil, dff-jm, and matrsh hares. Those accustomed 
to an open and extensive country, will conse- 
quently nm longest, and those of the marsh and 
* fen are the largest in «ae. It is probable from 
tbe variety of colours seen in each, that the hare 
and ral^it intercopulate, and dwrt; the cross breed 
is continued. llie hare lives from seyen or 
eight, to twelve years old and upwards> and is 
very prolific^ costing the country much for keep, 
in corn, roots, and vegetables, and doing consider- 
able damage to the bark of young trees, and to 
flowering shrubs* The age of the bare is disco- 
vered by the toughness of the under jaw bone, 
which, in a young animal, is tender and easily 
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brdcea. The carcase will be sWff, and the fl^h 
of a pale colour, when the hare has not been 
long killed; if loose and the flesh blackish, the 
hare is stale. 

In fair Coursing, a brace of greyhounds only, 
it is said, should be slipped to a hare, which is be- 
sides, entitled to some distance, as law. Yet 
some stout running hares have often baffled, and 
finally escaped a leash of the best dogs in the 
country. The hare being found by the spaniels 
or finders, the first maxim is for the director of 
the sport, so to dispose of his forces, as to bafile 
her attempts to turn, and compel her to a straight 
course, that as long a run imd view as possible 
may be obtained. Coucsing in an inclosed coun- 
try is often little else than running small circles, 
the hare aiming by a circuitous course, to return 
to her form, which she seldom quits by day -light, 
unless disturbed, ranging at night for food, and 
returning throi^h the same meuses or paths. The 
laws of the kask of coursing, handed down from 
antiquity, and adapted to modern practice, are in 
every one's hands ; and it is said, the greyhounds 
are now loosed from slips of a better construction 
than formerly in use, that it is impossible for any 
dog to have the least advantage given him at 
starting. 

For Hare Hunting, the Harriers, or Hare 
Hounds/ are usually a breed of the hound re^ 

H 2 
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dnced ib sice, sometiines by t cross of the beigk. 
Mtddl^^sized hounds^ with a good musici^ note, 
afid adapted to the oountrj ia which they ^re to' 
huDt^ are the most suitable for the purpofe. 
Twenty couple form a fall packof harriers, which 
had better be less in mimber, than more BUOMrous. 
Hares always perceive the approach of bad wea- 
ther, and seat themselves with the view of shdter; 
and their forms in inclosed lands, being generally 
near, or utider the lee of the fence, or in those 
parts of the field which afiford covert, it is seMom 
worth while to beat for them in the naked field. 
They will also lie <m their form until nearly 
trodden npon, tbdr colour very mutih favouring 
concealment. SHUneu and fi^^itcf after finding, 
are the leading maxims in hare hunUng. When 
^e hare is headed back, either by her doubling, 
or the scent being overrun by the speed of tli6 
dogs, it is preferable to keep a considerable dis« 
tsnce behind, and to leave them to reeover the 
scent by their own efibrts, which good stmmck 
hounds wlQ generally do. The less they $xt 
hallooed the better, as hounds are so often eon« 
fused by excess of that kind. The hare must 
be patiently hunted through all her doubles, in' 
vAath consists the fair sport of bare hunting and 
coursing. Every step she takes should be M^ 
lowed, nor shoukl the hounds be cast but in the 
last resort. The hare, among her Qumerous 
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dffMes and riiifts, will sometimes take taa (nece 
of dry ground^ or to the high road, where the 
scent is uocerfain, and then leave it with a leap, 
pasmtig over a ^ace of ground, acarcely to be 
crfedit^, hy winch manoeuvre her trail is kk lA 
the dogs. Or in a bad foentiag day, ia cover, the 
hanre, as weU as the fox, as one of their stn^geam, 
will actually trace and hunt the houiidd, trying 
every posnble resource, until hard pressed hy 
alarm, and in deq>air, ^e breaks cover and trusts 
to her speed. 

Hares always run best, and shew meet sport, 
when out of their knowledge, and if they start 
down wind, sddom return, and then is thetitne 
to halloo and push the hounds. . Hounds being 
at a check, wbe^er in hare or fox hunting, the 
huntsman should pull his horse up, and remain 
|>erliectly still and silent, bat wi^ hk eyes and 
mmd in full action, in order to render any assis- 
toice in his power ; but, as was said above, the 
hounds must be generally left to themselves, to 
recover ^eir fault JBvery man, ambitious of 
the character of a sportsman, ^ould be cautious 
not to ride over the hounds, but to speak to them 
hi tMne— 'ware horse !— and in roads and paths, 
a man ^ould be carefal to stop his hdrse, and 
make way for the hounds, and ^ouM never, if 
to be avoided, ride in the line of the tail hounds. 
Hmntri shduM occasionaHy have blood for their 
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encouragement. Hares may be i^ised in' pro* 
digious fdenty in a dry and well-^sheltered Hare 
Warren. It should be well planted with all those 
shrubs, in which hares delight, such as Acacia, 
Citizus, and Spanish broom ; and amply stockal 
with iMcerne, Parsl^, and Rutahoga, which will 
not only improve the stock to. a great size, but 
prevent their straying into the neighbourhood. 
No dog should be suffered on the warren; and 
weasels, stoats, and all vermin, should be trapped, 
and carefully extirpated. The hares also may 
be trapped in the common method. Trapped or 
boxed hares, from a warren, generally run 
straight, as being out of their knowledge. They 
leave a strong scent, and hunt much like the fox. 
In course, hare hunting ceases early in March. 
. The Rabbit, too well known to need descrip- 
tion, is sometimes coursed by way of change, or 
when accidentally found at any distance from 
earth ; but the chief sport in taking it is with 
the JerrcU Ferreting is performed by covering 
the mouths of the rabbit burrows with punt nets. 
A sufficient number of attendants must be con- 
veniently placed, to. seize the netted rabbits. as 
fast as they are caught. The ferrets, or cats, as 
they are styled, must be coptd, that is muzzled, 
or they will stay to feast upon the blood of the 
rabbits, instead of merely starting them, and they 
baye usually bells fastened around their necks« 
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that &ey may not be lost, llie man who earths 
Uk cat, dKraM loeep on the windward «ide of the 
barrow, as a gaoeral rale; for if the alarm with^ 
out be too great, the game wiU rather remain le 
be torn in pteccs than bok. The mstanit a rabbit 
is netted, tlie person next to the burrow must 
throw himself wpan it, and kiH it as speedily, and 
widi as Tittle noise as possible. Where the gsAoe 
is Tery plentifnl, and wants thinning, the siport is 
excellait, and will'keep the men s^ warm woris: to 
catch and kill; otberwise, and. where nothing is 
done but watching the nets in tbeir place, and 
hunting after the iost ferrets, no pasdme can be 
mcHie stupid and uninvifting. 



FOX HUNTING. 

Tbe Varieties of the Fox in this country, as of 
the Hare, arise chiefly from the di0erence of size 
and the nature of the soil on which they are bred. 
The largest are lonnd in mouniatnous, open, and 
wild countries, taking thence the name of the 
greyhound and mastiff fox, the A>rmer of which 
is said to be ^le taikst and boldest These wiU 
attadc and^ destroy the heath sheep and lambs, 
and doubtless, were they numerous^ would, Uke 
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tbe wolf, prove very des^uctive to the flocks. 
The greyhound breed are still to be found in the 
Rodings, or middle part of the county of Essex ; 
they are very large and bred above ground, 
whence they are supposed to derive extraordinary 
speed and wind ; and a good run after a fox over 
^t Rodings, has always been hdd in that part of 
the country, a fair trial for a hunter. The com- 
mon-sized* cur fox is, however, most generally 
met with. The fox is a playful as well as most 
sagacious animal, and their olfactory, or smelling 
faculties are most acute. The fox clickets in 
January, and the dog, or male, is then oilen 
heard to yel^ or bark, and the vixen or bitch, 
litters in March and April, producing five or six 
at a litter. They breed generally but once a 
year, grow to the age of eighteen months, and 
live from twelve to fifteen years. The fox, in cold 
weather, sleeps unkennelled during the whole day, 
spending the whole night abroad, in search of his 
prey, and when unsucessful, prowling to a late 
hour in the morning. In fine weather, however, 
he may sometimes be found* abroad in the day 
time, basking* upon the bank of a fence, or in any 
dry or warm place, near to break or cover. He 
is thert generally pursued as soon as seen, like the 
owl, by the instinctive cries and screams of birds, 
who will watch and follow his motions until he 
take to earth. 
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A pack of Fox-rHounds, to make a figure in the 
fields mudt, as has been already directed^- have 
been entered to vermin scents only,, and strictly 
broken from hare and deer. They must also be 
gradually purged from babblers and skirters, and 
those plodding, low scenting hounds, which are 
too slow, or too old, to sustain the character of a 
pack, which now depends so greatly on speed. 
Too much riot in the hounds must be kept down 
by constant regular work, throughout the season, 
both for the sake of due discipline, and of keeping 
them in wind and to their best performance. The 
intermissions occasioned by bad weather, and the 
time necessary for recovery after the fatigue of 
hard chases, will render a punctuality in the 
former respect still more necessary. Great credit 
is no doubt gained by the dogs, horses, and hunters, 
for game and courage in long and harrassing 
chases, yet there is certainly more real gratification, 
in a dashing run of an hour or two if finished with 
Jt>lood. Frequent Uood is absolutely nece^ry for 
hounds, to enable . them to support a character, 
and to keep staunch to their proper scent. Hounds 
that kill but seldom, become discouraged, and 
hunt every succeeding day with less ardour and 
inchnation, and merely as urged by the efforts of 
the huntsman. 

The ^tiiUfmaft; should always be close to his 
hounds. At going out to hunt, the place of the 
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first Wk%pper4n, diould be alsoiBe distance before 
the boiuids, and that of the aeeoiid Wkipptr'4ni 
a small distance behind tiieiD* A Huntsnan 
ought to hare a powerftil^ sonoroc»> and agreeable 
voice, and the sense to know when to make due 
most of it, and when to be quiet. The head 
whipper-in ought to equal the huatsman, in his 
knowledge of the sport, as he must probably 
exceed him, in labour and activity, andhaaa feir 
claim to be his successor. He should be a first-- 
rate horseman, and mounted upon oneof the best 
horses in ^ field. He must observe a strict 
discipline in obedience to the areUn ei the hunU- 
man; always maintaining bis leaders batteoi dtop* 
ping the straggling hounds, and getting forward 
with them. H^ia station in drawing covera i» on 
tile side opposite to the huntsman, and within . 
hearing of hia hattoo. The second n^ipper-in is 
stationed near to the hoolsman. The necessary 
attendants of a considerable pack of hounds^ 
grooms, stable and kninel boys, earth^atoppers^ 
^. are sufficiency numerous. 
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Sporting Engagements. 



HUNTING. 
THE STAG AND BUCK. 

PISHING. 

RACING. 
AT MfAimXX^ NEWMAIU 



K£T CRAVEN MEET- 
ING, mJRHAM, NEW- 
BIABKET FIRST SPRINQ 
AfEEtING, CATTERICK 
BRIDGE, MIDDLEHAM. 



STAG and BUCK Honting, upon fredi Spring 
hoaten, those which have iMoen ridden through 
^ wintev season, enjoying rest and refreshment 
in UMir paddocks, are novr regularly pursued bj 
the votariea of the Chase* The chief business of 
thefimfia^and the Stud ts the oareof the breeding 
biUdws^ acid putting the bnood narcs ta 4iorse% 
In Ag^f^f Salmon Pink will now bite fcesly, 
more particulaiiy alker a warm shower, taking 
either die bait of gentle or a small fly. Carp 
are now in season, and will bite in t^e morning* 
<ir evening, tlie hook being well covered by the 
hfik. This Mk is calculated, from ita wariness^ 
to eoceroise the skill and patience of the aagleri 
I. 
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and the part of the pond intended to be fished 
shoul4 be baited several hours previously with 
such baits as sire intended to be used. Caip 
being wanted, nets will often succeed better than 
the hook ; or if, from the nature of the place, 
nets cannot be used, trimmers, or pike-lines may 
succeed. Perch may be taken in rivers, by trol- 
ling, or by the ledger bait or pike-line ; they are 
not difficult, and will, in spring, bite at any time 
of the day or night. Trotu are in high season, 
as also dace and roach. Grayling is never out of 
season. 

In order to a young Sportsman's making a 
respectable figure in the field, the first requisites 
are, a good steady hunter and a firiti and graceful 
seat upon him, previously acquired at the bar, at 
hedge andditch leaping, and in gallopping exercise. • 
It is of importance to acquire the proper seat at 
first, as awkward and ungraceful habits are sddom 
got rid of afterwards. The use of a good hackney 
on which to ride to cover, will not be overtoiled. 
It is by no means incumbent upon beginners^ 
to dash at strong and difficult leaps, and less^time 
is lost by dismounting at once, than in riding up 
and down, after more practicable places. Nor 
is riding madly and without apparent object^ up 
and down the field, the best proof of a man's being 
_ a Sportsman. There is a proper place for every 
man in the field — ^in this the young Sportsmati 
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should find himself as quickly as possible. It is — 
near enough to the huntsman, to watch hft mo- 
lions and conduct, whilst drawing covers and or- 
dering the hounds. But let no one be ambitious 
enough to aim at superseding the huntsman in 
his duty, and at hunting the hounds for him. 
Neither is it good to have too much tongue, which 
may chance to be in the wrong time and place. 
Gentlemen should rather spread, and keep down 
the wind, than too closie and sociably together, 
each d(Nng his endeavour by his observations, to 
promote the plan which the huntsman may have 
in view. 

The company ranging up and down the cover 
side, and the hounds collected, not a single one 
being left behind, the huntsman throws off into 
cover, and causing them to draw up the wind, 
proceedb to put in force the only law in fox 
hunting— ^lu^ and kill. Those gentlemen who 
choose to enter the cover, must not interfere, but 
must observe a quiet circumspection, and by no 
means halloo too soon, which may occasion the 
fox, if unkennelled and on the pad, to turn back 
again, and hold to cover instead of breaking away. 
He may indeed f^nge cover for a considerable 
time, whilst the huntsman quarters his hounds, 
leaving no part of the cover untried, until reynard's 
quarters becoming too hot for him and — off he 
goes ! Now the halloo forvtard! zndgone away /-— 
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and for as much noise and da^> as any gen^e^ 
Hian may find agreeable. This haUoo should be 
loudly, and repeatedly given, that the Sports- 
men who have remained wiHiout, may have timely 
notioe. 

The huntsman now keeps close to the leading 
hounds, the whippers^in bringing up the rear. 
All Sportsmen sufficiently tcreli mounted, and able 
to bold way, should keep an attentive eye on the 
lewiers, that should the scent be lost, it may be 
guessed how far the houilds have carried it. The 
length of the chase, in course, dq>end <m the 
ability of the fox, and the distance he may be 
able to maintain from ^e hounds ; if strong and 
determined, he may run maay^ miles, afibrding 
to the company, ^eaatj of joyous rep^tions 
of the view heAho, as well as the-opportunity 
of proving the ^eed and game of thei# horses 
and d^ : or the hounds may break upon the fox, 
and after a smart burst, kill in high style or drive 
him to stop suddenly to a new fence, and retura 
upon hiis foil. Thie hounds will then over^rua 
tlie scent, and cwne a check. Hiis brings the 
sport to a 4tand'9$iil^ and the seasoned sportsman, 
and those who know tiie country best* should nov^* 
spread, and place themselves wha^ver the eye of 
experience can be most usdTul and effective; 
whilst the place of the jumon, is as near to the 
huntsman as possible, watting in siienjfc expecta* 
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tion the result. The btmtsman, as was observed 
in hare huntings in a similar predicaipent^ should 
reman sitting quietly upon his horse^ and attend- 
ing to those hounds, on which he can best depend ;. 
judging in the mean while^ as to the course which 
the fox may have taken, and ^ to the necessity 
of making a cast with the hounds, which, at last, 
is not to be done, so long as they are able and shew 
a decided inclination to s^uread widely and cast 
themselves. 

Chalet of the Hunt, or losing the hunted 
fox, and hitting upon afresh scent, is an accident 
which must occasionally occur, and the remedy 
roust depend on the huntsman^s skill. The lead- 
ing and best hounds will generally hold to the 
•first scent, whilst the bulk of the pack will follow 
the fresh fox. It wiU remain wkb*the huntsman, to 
judge which scept it will be roost eligiUe to 
•follow, which perhaps, in general, will be that of 
the fresh fox. Never allow lame hounds to be 
taken out, under the notion that they will run 
themselves sound, the; sure way to lame them past 
recovery ; nor su&r the abominable and danger- 
ous prsK^tice of hunting young hounds in couples, 
by which they get* hung cross a hedge or style, 
where they remain tearing each other to pieces. 
They should remain coupled until the fox be 
foufid. Previously to digging an earth, it is 
proper «to be assured ths^, the fox has really taken 
I 3 
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to ki there being often disappointineBU of tbat 
kind. Never sttfler a hound to he put into the 
earth to draw a fox> which is most cruel aiid 
uide«8 : when so near to the fox, that he will seize 
ft 8tiek> it may be safe for a dog to draw him. 
Badgers should not be encouraged in fox cevers^ 
as they make strong earths, difficult and ejq^- 
sive to stop ; aad unstopped are ruinous to fox 
hunting. 7^ death of the JEox before a re- 
gular pack of hounds, is attended with certain 
peculi^ and appi^opda^e ceremonies, of which 
the actual sight only can convey any adequate 
idea. 

Otter Hunting comparatif dy with former times, 
is now little practised in this country, al- 
though in some parts of it, and in some seasons, 
otters are in tufficient plenty. The oUor breeds 
oncd^ year, late in the spring, bria^pAg five or 
six cubs at a fitter, frequenting nart^w rivers, 
large pieces of water, and ponds; they are greatly 
destructive of fish, and whm they gdL a haunt 
upon land, they prey upon poultry lUia the fox 
and weasel, which latter, the otter resembles in 
form. Its weight is from eighteen to forty pounds, 
the flesh eoarse and fisby« but the h^art said to 
be a dainty. The skin is valuaUe. The otter ia 
taken by nets and camealed tr^ps. It was for- 
merly hnnled by the ^gie, deep flewed hounds, 
but any str(Mi| and Itigb coiir^;ed d^ps^ H^ich 
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If ill take water, answer well this purpose; ibr ex- 
ample, the larger water ^aniel and Newfoundland 
Dog, A qpear with shoulders and two lines 
which will hold in the fksb, is in use, when it is 
the chief object to kill; otherwise the diversion of 
the hunt is superior. The hunters customarily 
divide, each party beating their own side of the 
riven The otter being pursued he dives very 
deep, appearing again to veni, or take breath, at 
a considerable distance. Jf seized by a dog, 
«Bles6 it be stFOng^ the otter is capable of pulfing 
k tinder water* Being speared or wounded, and 
incapable of remaining in the water, he instantly 
makes for land, and bravely and dearly sells his 
life to the dojgs. 

Vermin-Huttts^^ihe Badger, Martin Cat, Pole* 
cai. Stoat, Squirrel, &c. It is said that in some 
parts of Epgland, there is yet a remnant existing 
of the primitive breed ofmldu^s. Badgers are 
styled koar, saw, and pig. . The badger produces 
an annual litter of four, to six or seven pigs. 
He is two or three feet long, weighing from fif- 
teen to thirty odd pounds, tortoise formed, with 
strong bear-shaped legs, the fore ones the longest, 
with exceeding strong and sharp claws, resem- 
bling the bear in many respects, particularly in 
attachment to their young. The badger confines 
himsdfentirelytobiftear thin the day time, seeking 
its fiood by aigbt. His earths are generally in 
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dry ground, at the roots of trees^ or in a bank or 
eminence. He seldom travels above a mile or 
two from home, and 'generally to open pastures, 
where his fianti or dung, discover him. WTien 
hunted in moon light nights, all the earths are 
stopped, excepting one or two, in the mouths of 
which, sacks strongly fixed, are placed, having a 
drawing string, which compresses the mouth 
closely on the badger entering, and straining with 
his weight and struggles. The sacks being placed, 
a signal is given by horn or whistle, to throw off 
the dogs, usua^y two or three couples of the 
strongest and sharpest terriers, which have some- 
times tough leathern collars to defend their necks. 
The badger in his combat with the dogs, receives 
<hem lying on his back, in which position he can 
best guard himself, and use his sharp and power- 
ful teeth and claws. Youhg dogs should not be 
exposed to the badger; which, however great 
his powers, both of offence and defehce, hke the 
otter, may be killed by a single forcible stroke 
upon the snout. 

The Martin Cat, of which, although a dimi- 
nished race, considerable numbers remain in Essex 
and Suffolk, has the body of a weasel, with the 
bead and tail of a /ox, the ears excepted, which 
are rounded. It is about a foot and a half long; 
from nose to tait which is bushy, and nearly an 
additional foot in length. In 'form and aclion> ^ 
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degant and sprigbtly; colour dark tan, with a 
white threat, belly of a daaky brown/ the legs 
and «^er side of the feet ti chocolate brown> 
the lower sides being covered with a thick 
wh^eoioinr^ down/ like that bdoW the ex« 
ten^ coi^ of the other parts of the body. 
The uBctuoas matter exudhig from the glands 
newr the unus, m diis animal, is said to be a 
perfume; whence the martin may be styled the 
civet aa of the nordi, although die similar excre- 
tioti m aU the others of the weasel tribe is so 
excessively offensive. Tlie skin and excretanenta 
also of the martin cat are of a musky scent, en- 
hancmg the value t>f the fur. Such an extraor- 
dinary qualification would surely render it an 
object to dottiesticate this cat, granting it would 
catch vermiu like the common cat, the excre- 
ments of which are such a nuisance. The martin 
inhabits the woods, breeding in hollow trees; and 
sheltering through the winter in nests of magpies 
^ and the larger birds. They bring four to seven 
or eight young. The Pine martin, thci, largest 
and most valuiable bree<jl, is found in Wales and 
in the North, and is said to build its nest on the 
topa of trees. Their food, game, small birds, 
. poultry, andlbr wiant of these, rats, mice, moles* 
and grmii« Tli^ are gready destructive of phea- 
sants, and wffi attack bee-hives for the honey^ 
This is an ex^Uesi hunt to teach young fox« 
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hounds to run cover, since when utantd, the 
cat will run the thickest bushes by choice ; it is, 
however, objectionable as to the scent, which is 
sweet, and quite opposite to those to which the 
fox-hound should be restricted. The martin 
will run many miles and shew great sport, taking 
constantly to trees, in order to recover his wind, 
the hounds in the meantime baying him, until 
frightened or cudgelled down, when he shews a 
most wonderful agility, frequently alighting in 
the midst of the pack, and, although each bound 
is mad to catch him, he is seldom caught, whilst 
in sufficient strength to escape; and his escape 
is greeted with a merry and loud general halloo ! 
This is the crisis and chief pleasure of the martin 
hunt*. At his death, if not too much exhausted, 
he generally leaves a remembrance of him upon 
the noses of the dogs. 



DEER HUNTING. 

The Deer is one of the five beasts of Venery, 
and thus distinguished and denominated : Red 
Deer, or the Stag and Hindy their offipring a 
Ckijf, The Hart, or six years old stag. Fal« 
LOW Dbbr/ or Buck and Doe, offipring a Fuvon. 
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The RoErBucK, Buck, Doe, and Fami. A Sore, 
a fnale deer from four years old. 

Deer procreate in the second year ; their term 
of gestation, eight months, and they seldom 
produce more than one at a birth, ^cepting the 
Roe^buck. They are in perfection at from three 
to five years, and live from twenty to thirty. 
The fallow deer chiefly, with some stags, are 
kept in parks, and fattened frequently, stall*fed 
like other cattle: where the market for venison it 
Bupf^ied, stags have been fattened to the weight 
of forty stones. The deer is probably indigenous 
to this country, or its original introduction is lost 
in the . depths of antiquity. The Roe-buck is, 
perhaps, the smallest sired of European deer, 
and was formerly confined to the northern parts 
of this island, but of late years has been intro^ 
duced into Dorsetshire, by the Earl of Dorchester 
and Mr. Pleydell, and ^ is now found there in 
considerable plenty. They are there hunted 
with harriers, and the covers drawn for them as 
for fox. In tl^ forests and chases of Scotland 
large herds of wild deer are yet to be seen ; and 
upon the moors and chases of the West of Eng- 
land, the red deer still remains ; but from the 
increasing extent of cultivation, they are at 
present but thinly scattered. 

Deer, hunting in ancient times stood in the 
first rank and consequence of the chase, and is 
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at pi'esent a royal <]Hv€rMoii> lliere bdng a apki^ 
did establishment for the hunt on Windior fovea* 
Few packs besides, of deer hoimds, ave now 
kept in this country, the Fox hant haviBg;^ for 
upwards of a century past, become the £itvourtle 
chase of the English, The Earl of Derby and 
several other great sportsmen have packa of 
hounds which hunt both deer and fox. The 
best part of deer hunting, and mo0t resenbUng 
the natural chase, is the unharbonring an oHiij^ 
ing deer, tried for by the hounds, which, io an 
inclosed country, may find a long day's work 
for them, and great sport for the hunters. In 
the rt^lar deer hunt the game is carted to a par* 
ticutar spot at the cover side, and turned before 
the bounds with the accustomed law ; and if in 
condition and good will, he runs his length across 
the country, makes hi9 circles, and returning 
upon his foot, regains his harbour; or is over- 
taken by the hound$, run down and killed, or 
preserved for a future day, deer hounds being 
trained to Hop, although within the scent of 
blood. The stag is an animal of great courage, 
and extremely dangerous to encounter at certi^ 
seasons* The Roe-huck is supposed to do less 
iiy ury to woods than other deer. Its flesh resem* 
bles that of the hare, boUi in flavour and 1i| 
being entirely without fat ; is in seasoa during 
' the winter : in perfection from eighteen months 
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to two years and a half old. Bringing two, some- 
times three fawns at a birth, they soon stock a 
chase. 

Deer were formerly coursed by greyhounds, 
a courtly diversion in" the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James ; and the same sport is occasionally pur« 
sued at present in parks and chases. Deer steaU 
ing has long siqce given way to poaching of other 
game. 

The Rev. William Chafin, of Chettle Home, 
Cranboum Chase, Dorset, of an ancient sporting 
family, and who has followed the Rushmore 
Buck hounds seventy years, in his late curious 
and entertaining publication, intituled, '* Anec- 
dotes of Cranboum Chase/* gives an account, 
which must be novel to most readers, of Summer 
Hunting the Buck in the West of England, as 
practised in former days, and a favourite diver- 
sion in the rergns of the Charleses and James II. 
The time of meeting at cover was invs^riably/ow 
o'clock in the evening, the sportsmen having taken 
a luncheon at two o'clock, dining after the chase, 
at the most fashionable hours of the present day. 
Mr« Chafin supposes that, the summers in for- 
mer times were hotter than at present, but he 
will now doubtless make an exception in favour 
of the passing season, which has surely been a 
rare one for the evening hunt, were that not out 
of fashion. The evening summer hunt must be 

K 
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both pleasant and convenient did it consist with 
modem arrangements. The deer at that time 
are easily founds empty and well able to run ; 
as the dew falls the scent gradually improves^ 
and the cool air inspirits and invigorates the horses 
and the hounds. Buck huntings however^ is most 
proper for the evening; for, although hunting 
the stag be a summer diversion, that chase might 
prove too long for the light. The ancient Steeple 
chase is, now and then, practised at present, by 
brave candidates for the opportunity of break- 
ing their own necks, or ruining their horses. It is 
merely a match to ride from one given point to 
another, a certain number of miles across the 
country, as tlie crow flies ! 

On Hawking it would be a waste of time to 
dilate, since it has become long obsolete, and is 
never likely to be revived, under the present 
circumstances of the country, and of society. 
Colonel Thomion's books are the best guide to 
the little which remains of hawking, at the 
present time. 
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Sporting Engagements. 



FISHING. 
See Table. 

HUNTING. 

RACING. 
AT MICHEL GROVE, ^US- 



SEX, CHESTER, NEW- 
MARKET SECOND SPRING 
MEETING, YORK SPRING 
MEETING, BEVERLY, 

EPSOM SPRING MEET. 
ING. 



THE Hunters turned abroad, and the covering 
Staliions should, during the past and present 
month, have a daily portion of lucenfe cut for 
them, where that most excellent, cooling, and 
medicinal grass can be grown. The Twf now 
begins to attract the general attention, and the 
Cock'pit claims a secondary place to that grand 
diversion. The great national meetings of Nevo- 
market, York, and Epsom, summon our great 
Sportsmen to the betting-post. To the Angler's 
list we may how add bream, barbel, smelt, eels, 
pope, gudgeon. Bream are a gregarious iish,>and 
are found in shoals, both in rivers and ponds; 
they grow to a considerable size, and always 
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bite close to the ground, but are difficult to 
catch. The barbel is also a shy and difficult 
fish, and so active after being caught, as to leap 
out of the hand or tbe b^ket. A jack is a 
young pike, under twenty -two inches in length. 
Eels will bite at any time in the day, the bait 
upon the bottom. Gudgeon are taken in shallow 
water, aiwi gravelly and stony bottoms, which 
i^iould be raked until the water be thick, when 
gudgeon will bite. In cold weather these fish 
retire to deep watler, weA are not so easily taken. 



THE FRESH WATER FISHERY, 
ANGLING, &c. 

Fresh water Fish are caught, whether for 
profit or diversion, by the methods of nettit^, 
sinaringt bobbing, and angling with rod, hook, 
and line, and variety of baits, living, dead, or 
artificial. The usual division is into River and 
Pond Jishes* The chief of the former are, the 
Salmon, Trout, Pike, Grayling, Perch, Roach^ 
Dace, Chub^ Barbel, P<^e ot Ruff, Smelt, Gud^ 
gem. Eel. Pond fishes^ that is to say, the species 
with which pend^ are usually stockdl, are Carp, 
Tenehg and Eels; although, oaany or most of the 
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river fishes. will thrive in large poads, more espe- 
cidly lakes: the latter often aiiound in a variety 
of both river and pond fish of the largest size, 
eiclusive of others peculiar to extensive waters. 
The apparel of the experienced fisherman should be 
dark in cdour and close in form^ that it may 
contain nothing to alarm the fish ; green^ hoW- 
ever« seems the modish angler's colour; — also^ 
well lined and warm> particularly as to the head 
and feet, the latter of which should be preserved 
dry as possible, in order to the prevention instead 
of the cure of rheumatism and its concomitants. 
Fishing tackle has long been manufactured 
with great neatness and perfection, and the angler 
should purchase in the first instance, as a rule, 
even should he intend aAerwards to manufacture 
for himself. For Rodt, the preference is ancient 
in favour of graund^hazel and ground'Othy which 
should be cut towards the end of autumn, and 
kept until properly seasoned, under the pressure 
<^. weight, which may preserve them unwarped 
and straight. The Bag Rod is now generally 
used, whether for fioat orjlyfiiking. It may be 
conveniently f^aeed in a bag, and contained in a 
dde pocket adapted for the purpose.. Hiccary, 
and the tough woods, with ^ved bamboo, are 
used in making this rod, the joints .of which 
ought .to fit to extreme nicety. The Salmon Rod 
is. made of ash, with a whalebone top. 
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Lines are made <^ harse^hair or silk ; nvhea of 
ha'ur^ it dioutd be evenly 8<Mrted, that the strength 
may be in proportion, and that the hairs may 
not break singly* The colour grey or white> as 
tlie nearest to the water colour. F<Mr muddy- 
waters and ground angling, reddilsh brown* or 
ehesnut coloured hairs are best suited. Floats 
are made of the harden and best quills, md their 
load diouki be 8o nicely adjusted tliat, the top, 
appearing above the surface of the water, may 
be moved by the slightest nibble of a fish. For 
fishing with a heavy bait, a ^m-k float is requisite, 
Resembling in shape, a child's spinning top« The 
cork must be sound and free from flaws, and mAy 
be bored wi^ a small red hot iron, lengthwise 
through the centre ; then' cut across the grain> 
about two thirds of its length ; and the reijaain- 
ing third, or suminit of the float, should be 
Rounded with it, and smoothly fiift^ed wtlh 
pummice ston^ In flout fiihing, the line should 
be about one foot shorter thaaa the rod, for the 
convenience of unhodciifglhe fish; length of the . 
rod, from fourteen toMeen feet; lig^, stiff, and 
dastic, so as to strike s^ the ei^emtty of the 
whidebdne^ Hooks are in vari^y, adapted to 
the variety of fohes, aoid are sharped with a small 
whetstone. The iron must be so w^ tempered,, 
thai they are neither brittle nor to be bent 

General Assortment ef Tackle for firinng below 
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tbe surfoce oc at bottom. Ififfereni kinds &f lines 
neatly coiled up ; strong single hairs ; hooks un* 
tied qf various S0rts, as well as hooks tied to bot-' 
torn Unks cf coarse and. fine gimp, qf twisted and 
eihglesilk-wormgut, of hogs* bristles, and of white 
and reddish hair ; cork and quill floats, and spare 
eape; shot split, and smaU pistol bullets^ to poise 
the floats; shoemakers' wax for the purpose qf 
arming the hooks; silk qf various sites and 
colours, as hooks for worm fishing and red paste 
ttre uiualfy tied on with scarlet, those fbr gentles 
with y^low paste, and for grubs with straW'CO' 
iouredeilk; a plummet to ascertain the depth </ 
ike water ; a clearing ring to disentangle the hook^ 
if at a stump or other immoveable substance ; but 
if it hang to weeds, let the ring get below the hook, 
then puU the twine, and the ring will break the 
weeds, and save both Hne and hook ; but i^ it do 
not reheA the hook, the line will be broken near to 
it, and will not be strained in any bther part* 
Sharp pen^kntfe, pair qf scissors, small whetstone, 
landing net, di^^rger, ligh^ fishing basket br creel. 

The Tackle Book, to be l^ught at the Maker's^ 
is superior to the common bag; it contains poc- 
kets asid pwftitfonifor wool, fiif and hairs of the 
ftiest softs, hnrge and smail feathers of the dif« 
f^ent kinds in vse, &c. 

The Pishing Season extends from Lady^Day to 
(ktobor. Winter Angling may be convenient for 
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a country family, where fisb are plentiful : for 
this, mild and calm weather and deep waters are 
most proper. As to angling hi general, the rooBi 
favourable hours were formerly supposed to be 
four in the morning, until nine ; and three in the 
afternoon, imtil twilight; but when fkh are in 
plenty, any hour, whether of day or night, may be 
successful, in faTourable weather, either calm, 
or the waters gently agitated by light and rustling 
winds. In summer heats, the coolest time of tlie 
day should be chosen. Great heats, high and cold 
winds, heavy rains, liail and deep snow, are 
inimical to angling. Fish are driven from the spat 
by sheep-washing, and by great quantiiks ei 
leaves of trees shed into the water. Generally, 
whenever ^shes play, they will also bite ; when 
the trout leaps above water, and the pike shoots, 
in pursuit of his prey. The best chance for a 
bite, will often lie in deep holes, clogged with 
weeds, and under the roots of old trees ; in such 
places however much risk is incurred of entangling 
the hook, and much caution is required in strik- 
ing at a bite, as too sudden and violent a jerk may, 
at oncc; break the best tackle. 

Baits for Angling, &c. are, the /»9tN^— common 
small red worms of any description — cadisy bob, 
or c/op-worms. WaspSy grubs', maggots, geniies ; 
those found in ploughed lands, gardoi lob or dew 
worms to bob for eds. Snails siit, shrimps, beetles^ 
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grasshoppers ; small fishes, minnow, &c. Large 
baits, roach, dace, smehs; yellow and grttnfrogs,^ 
YmousJHes — stone-fly, and green-drake, from the 
river side ; Mayjfy, Qak-fy, Ant-hill-fly, black or 
Hawthorn-Jfy, Palmer or cateTi^\\dTjfy or worm. To 
keep flies alive, they must be preserved, as mucb^ 
as posstUe, in their natural state, whether as to 
earth or water. Gentles should be put into bran or 
mess, several days before used. 

Dead Baits, Vbt'io^s pastes, in which is mixed 
some glutinous or adhesive material, to prevent 
their beinfg wi»hed ofi^the hook. Some choose to 
colour or perfume their pastes, in order to render 
them enticing to the flsfa ; as with Vermillion to 
nearly the hue of salmdn roe, and mixed witb 
hcmey, and scented with tincture of benaoin^ or 
brandy, oil of dsprey, cocuhis indicus, assafcetida, 
oil of polypodfy, or the like. Blood of beeps' 
hearts, worked up with honej and flour, is a good 
paste. Or, strong-sclented old cheese, mixed with 
raticid butter, or rusty fat of bacoft melted, which 
some Anglers oplour with turmeric or saffron: 
this last paste is supposed best for winter angling* 
The k^i of fishes are good bait for every species* 
Sheeps' bbod, the kidney fat of a sheep, and ripe 
efaeirries pounded in a mortar, with wheat flour, 
were formerly in great repute as a bait. The scent 
of camphor also, is said to be attractive to all kinds 
offish; 
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Artificial JUes may be purchased^ with proper 
directions, or made at home^ by those who have 
leisure. As a colouring for lines and artificial flies, 
which should be a water-green, the following is an 
old and successful receipt — A pottle of alum- water, 
with a large handful of nuirigolds ; these having 
been boiled, infuse one-pound of green copperas m 
imt powder, with the hairs, to be boiled again, 
during half an hour; to be then cooled durii^r 
half a day, and the hairs withdrawn, which will have 
embibed the desired colour. For a yellow colour, 
instead of copperas, boil in the alum- water, -mari- 
golds^ as before, with the addition of a handful of 
turmeric, or green walnut shells, steeping your 
articles, at least, twenty-four hours. 

It is submitted to Anglers, whether their 
diversion could not be rendered less cruel, by 
the use 6f dead baits, instead of the larger living 
ones. It is certain that, the carnivorous fishes 
will bite at the baits whea dead^ provided they 
be fresh and clean, and be moved about by the 
angler, to resemble the living prey. Pike and 
all voracious fishes will bite eagerly at a piece 
of beef, of calve's or sheep's heart, or the enirails 
of animals. Night lines also, as the present wri^ 
ter has experienced, may be successfully baited 
with dead baito. 

Top or Surface Fishing with the^ This may 
be styled the elegant branch of the diversion <^ 
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angling, and for the angler to acquit hiinself 
handsomely, requires great dexterity and adroit** 
ness in the use of the rod ; in part a natural gift, 
but chiefly the result of practice. The line gencr 
rally, should be twice as long as the rod, unless 
the water be full of obstructions. A small fly 
with clear wings, is best adapted to clear waters, 
but larger may be used in muddy waters. The 
colour of the fly should be suitable to those of the 
water and the air, a store being in. reserve of 
ifrange^ red-hrown, black and light coloured flies : 
the angler to keep out of sight of the &h> the 
greatest practicable distance from the water side, 
and fish down the stream, with the sun in his 
face. The fly must be thrown upon the water, 
without the line touching it. In slow and still 
waters, cast the fly across, and letting it sink a 
few inches, drawing it leisurely back, when it 
will describe a circle. Strike instantly on a bite, 
or the fish may clear the hook and escape. The 
fly-fisher thus walks down the stream : in a strong 
wind, he may remain stationary, near sheltered 
and deep waters. 

Trimmer Angling is used in the still parts of a 
river, in canals, or large pieces of water. A 
round cork is used, half a foot in. diameter, with 
a groove, on which to wind up the line, allowing 
enough with the hook, to hang about midwater, 
and so much of the othe^endas will reacbto the 
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hmk, where it is to be made fast It may be so 
Uh, whilst the angler attends other lines. When 
the pike^ or other fish, runs <^ with the bail, the 
line veers ofiPwith him, without a check, to ike 
end On taking in the line, the usual Jerk U 
necessary to secure the fish. 

Trolling is in use for pike, salmon and td^. 
Tlic trolling rod is twelve to fourteen feet long, 
and may be made with a common rod, having 
fitted to it, a strong top, with a ring at the ead^ 
for the line to run through, and with one ring 
upon each joint, to conduct the line, set oo 
straight, that the line may run freely, and that no 
sudden check, may prevent the fish firoin goiging 
the bait. The line should be of silk, with t 
swivel at the end, to recdve the armed wire or 
gimp/ and full thirty yards long, wound upon 
a reet fenced at the butt-end of the rod. Trolling 
books should not be too large, uor the poinis 
stand too high. Cut ofi* the wire about an inch 
from the lead, and fasten securely about a foot ^ 
atrong gimp to the wire, a noose being left at the 
other end of the gimp, large enough to admit the 
bait to pass Arough, in order to hang it on the 
line. The hook baited, may be gently put into 
the water^ and the bait be kept in constant mo- 
tion« sometimes towards the bottom, and alter- 
nately raised up to the surface. If pike will bite 
Jit aU, they generally lay hold at first. This fish 

« 
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iiaving'stlruek, must be iadii^;ed< with all the line 
be mil djWK, until he raadli hk baiiot^ whea be 
m^Y be sdiowed.five or tea miikites, not more, to 
XKHicb bi9 bait ; tbe line mdst tbitn be woood up 
gently^ until tbe fiah be seen, whiifb he will oitoi 
sufier prett^r quietly, although be shall not have 
gorged* Should the bait be still in or across his 
mott&> xnore time must be giveh hint. ShoiUd 
be. be sensiblie of the bode, and be struggling t4 
clear hil mouth of it, the angler must Endeavour 
to make it more secure by a jerk, and do his best 
by playing with and tiring out bis 64i; but 
should it have swallowed tbe bait, it remains, by 
veering out plenty of line, to mancBuvre; and keep 
ihe fish clear of roots of trees and other obstruc- 
tions, umilbe can be landed with the net. A pike 
of any consid^able weight cannot be saf^ lifted 
out of the water with the rod aijjd line. In troUiog^ 
Ibe bait shoidd never he thrown too £ir into the 
water, which o^larma tbe fish. Clear waters ar^ best 
to troll for pokaE^, and a rough wind, if not a cold 
one, will forward the sport. The best months for 
trolling are Pebruaty and October; the latter 
being the highest season for pike, when they are 
in the finest condition. 

footing lai'ge JUh is occasionally practised. 
ThcMm must be directly under the fish, on 
accoH^it of tbe resistance of the water. In land- 
ing a fttke beware of his teeth. In Snap angling 

J 
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the snap bas two lar^ hooks placed back to back 
with a small one in the centre^ on which to place 
the bait. The. float ^wims down the current; 
and on perceiving a bite^ the angler gives a 8ud« 
den map, a jerk^ keeps his line tight, and without 
giving the fish any play, draws him towards the 
shore, and nets him for landing. Pike are also 
taken by ledger baits, or lines left by night ; and 
by snaring with a noose of wire, fixed to a strong 
pole, in those deeps or holes, in which pikes may 
be seen reposing in the hottest part oi a sum- 
mer's day. The snarer gently slips the wire over 
the head and gill-fins of the fish, and with a jerk 
hoists it to land. This is obviously most practi- 
cable w\^ jacks, or young pike. To the catching 
of trout and carp by tickling them, which w^ 
learn from an old volume of the PhilosapkiaU 
• Transactions,* may be added a method at least as 
probable to be successful, that of a person lying 
down by the water side, in a warin day, and 
taking out a fii^ at a time, with a hand covered 
by a gfeen worsted knitted glove. 
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Sporting EttgagemmU 



SUMMER HUNTING. 
THE STAG ^ BO£.BUGK. 

VERMINHUNTING. 

THE BADGER, MARTEN 

CAT, AND OTTER. 

FISHING. 

RACING. 
AT SOUTH SHIELDS, 



GUIUITOBD^MANCHES- 
TER, MADDINGTDN, 
GRIMSBY, NEWTON, 
ASCOT HEATH, TEN- 
BURT, NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE, BIBURT, 
STAMFORD, NANT- 

WICH, HAMPTON, MID 
DLESEX. 



SUMMER bunting the Stag and Roe-buck is 
warm work, since not practised as in former 
days, in the evening. To find the deer and hunt 
him with fox^hounds, is the favourite sport of our 
determined summer hunters, and is good eiercise 
for fox-hounds perfectly recovered and rather 
above themselves in condition. Vermin : — bad- 
ger, and nutriin cat, and otter hunting, increase 
the sporting business of the summer months. 
Ffy'jishing is now at it» height of interest amon^ 
anglers, and natural flies to be had in plenty^ 
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The Pike, or fresh water shark, is too well 
known to need description. This fi^, it is said, 
has been ascertained to hl^e lived to the age of 
nearly three hundred years. His greatest weight 
in Ireland has been seventy }>dtkfid8^ in Scotland 
fifty, and in England nearly fifty. Pike frequent 
shady, deep, and undisturbed waters, having a 
«oiid^ tiJDl HUiddy boH^n^ ahd are in such-, of th^ 
krgest nz^ In summed, they are found among 
^gs, bMrushes, wateniocki^ and undier the r&«ttm- 
euius dquaticus, When in. flower and fldttiii^; 
alsb in t!fae deeps which terminate thztp currents. 
In winter they retire to the deepest water, under 
shelter of banks, roots of trees, and bushes ; into 
mill-dams, and under bridges. Tho' female pike, 
and the young, not above from five to ten pounds 
weight, are the best for the table. 

The largest Salmon approach the weight of 
f<»rty pouads« They divide their time, uiiless 
obstructed by ii>eirsy rather equally l>etween the 
riveri and the tea, entering the iiiesh rivers in 
February or M^urch, where they remain until 
August, and having cast their spawn, return to 
the sea. The salt water promotes their growth, 
and the fresh tnalces them &t; such as cannot 
visit the sea being inferior in size and insipid in 
favour, and aren perishing if they miss their an*- 
nualsea visit for tiro seasons. ScoHand and Ireland 
abound with 8aliatfii# and the markets of Eng^nd 
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.would d^pense with » £ur more plentiful supply 
than they have. The chief English and Welsh 
rivers which produce salmpn, are the Severn, 
Treni, Dee, Ex^ U$k, Wye, Lon, Tyne, W^n'king" 
ion. Weaver, Medwey, Thames,, and some others. 
In Lancashire formerly, salmon abounded beyond 
the demand. The salmon is sportive and restless, 
and swims towards the sfuringhead, ia the midst 
of the deep and broad parts of the water> or near, 
the ground, and bites best in the afternoon, in 
dear water, faimed by fresh and pleasant zephyrs; 
or when the wind and stream setting in opposite 
directions, cause a ripling upon the water. He 
is fickle with respect to baits, exercising the 
patience of the angler, and giving him . plenty 
of work. The best haUs are large, gaudy artifi^ 
eial Jtie9, lohwonm well scoured, Ji$h, raw ' cockle 
or muscle from the sheU, or prawns* The hook 
must be large and strong, and well armed with 
gimp or Westphalian bristles. A ledger bait must 
be left about the middle of deep wat»; and bot" 
torn fishing for salmon is usually more successful 
than top or fly fishing. 

The.vtfr>«^V9 of the Trout are the Scwf, Bull- 
trout, Salmon*trout or Salmon-peale. Salmon'^ 
trout is a variety of the trout resembling the 
salmon. The Samlet, Brandling or Fingerin, ar<s 
found in some parts of this country, of small 
size, and apparently partaking of the nature oi 
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the trout of gdmon. Tho fatuous Fordtec/^irotit, 
partaking of tlie nttare and habits of the tahnOn 
and nearly of its size, lives nine montlis of ^e 
ycttr m the sea> and is ^Idonll csiUght' by ttie 
angler. Its fle^ cuts "white. In the k&es of 
OenetM, the trout is said to attain the weight of 
fifty pounds, and io F^rame they have pond4ro«it 
#hich re«ich thirty pounds. Ireland aiid Scai^ 
kmd produce large troats, and ki some of our 
largest £nglish rivers, they have been found df ' 
the weight of nearly forty pounds; in small 
streams they sddom reach above seven* or eight 
pounds. They will feed to a vast she in ponida 
and stews. Both the red and while Olaf 6f tbe 
fiuers and iaktn are of tbe tro«it spdeies. Tbe 
most esteemed tront «re the red and yelhu/, and 
the female is preferred, being known by elite 
smaller size of the head ^and greater depth of 
iMXiiy. They tpawn in November and^ BecetH^ 
ber; but, utiUke otherish, s^e not in high seiscM 
whenr full of spawn, being fattebt and best in the 
height of summer; throughout winter, trout ia 
lean, ill-flavoured, and unwholesome. 

Tke trout i^ both of superior exceHeaoe for 
the taste, and perhaps our greatest fftvourite fWr> 
the sport of abgling. iAirs :>^bfiindiifig, Mt^^ 
%tohn, eanhtoamt, dm^v^drmg, geiulei arnni^gdii;^ 
natwalor arHJicialfliee, and the usual jM hnihi^* 
the trout being very voracious. He is a 'Quieir 
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and 8hai*p biter, not difficult ag to tbe kind of 
fly, whether artificial or natural, but for bottom 
fisbirigr. lobMrm il hkk mdErt^kiBiiig bkit. In fly 
filling, the best chance for trout it to sink tbe 
fly half a foot below tbe surface, and the fly** 
fisher should place himself with tbe wind at bis 
back, bidwing down tbe stiMiti. IHuts slater 
a^ Idlk tltldcr banki or kr^e stones, atid aniong 
^eeds> wakfaing th^f t^^> thdr hetfdi only 
vniblef, and it isnsUd'for tbe ahgief to go sikntly 
np tb^ str^Hm and stir tbl^ wate^ from the bot- 
tom, iimneifiatdy dirowing iht bait into the 
]^ce th>uted. This sditi^times sntcf^dls. Tht 
oldest and largest trout are caught by ntgbt, 
Wbeti they bite rareriotisly, lyibgoh tbe top of the 
v^tt fl^dy fbr any prey. - No lead is then used, 
but th^ bdt thr6#n gedtly lidross the surface, 
and drawn back toY^^s tb^- angler. Trout are 
adfo dibbed for, as thib, with a strong rod and 
short Ihie. 
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THE TURF, OR HORSE-RACING, 
BREEDING, * TRAINING. 

HoRSB AND CHAmoT-RACiNG Were practised 
by the aiicient Greeks, mid RotfH^, ^nd the for* 
mer wa» revived in this cpuntry^ 9nd for a long 
period of time was peculiar to it. Horse-racipg 
is even at this day confined to England and her 
depeiidencies> and to the United States of Ame- 
rica ; France, after making trial of the sport for 
a few years^ having abandoned it. Public Horse- 
racing for Plates i^nd Matches assumed a regular 
fprm, .as early as the reign of James I. and the 
science of breeding and training seems to have 
been then somewhat mature. Newma:rka, from 
the elasticity, and excellence of the turf by which 
it was surrounded, became at that period the 
head-quarters of Horse-racing, a superiority 
which it has ever since retained. The • Curragh 
of Kildare maintains a similar pre-eminence in 
Ireland. 

The British and Irish race-horse is, or ought 
to be, descended from the pure South Eastern 
blood, or race of horses oi^ly; and the crosses or 
admixtures of the common breed of this country^ 
in the reputed runner, have been rare and acci-' 
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dentiO. The true breed,, or original Cour$er$, 
at l^ast that whic^ has been in the highest esti- 
mation, within the last century, it the Mountain 
Arabian and the Barb, although we Imve had 
succeasful stallions from Tuii^ey, Syria, and 
Persia. The true Artd^s, perhaps, seldom or 
never exceed fifteen haiids in height. The Barh 
i^om exceed fourteen hands, and are of a more 
slender form, tod more leggy than the Arabians, 
with somewhit of a mulish appearance. None^ 
however, of the foreign horses, from Which oor 
raciers spring, have ever proved raeebi in this 
country themselves, notwithstanding ancient and 
somewhat rci^nt tibials. About half a century 
ijibce, there was a plate at Newmarket for im* 
ported ArabianSy but they trained so iU, and 
shewed so little running upon the course, chiefly 
speed, and that in no oonsideraUe degree, that 
it was soon discontinued ; aikid imported horseB> 
io England, are nbt expected to race, but to 
procreate raccfrs. In Bengal, the native southern 
houses, Arabs, Syrians, and Persians, are the 
chief racers ; and, it is averred, are there supe- 
nor to the racers imported from Eng^nd. Per- 
haps Uie letigth of the voyage, and the heat of 
the climate, unnerve ind disal^ the English bred 
horse, or that none of high qualifications are 
exported. > 
. The appeUaii6n$ by which the Cauner is distin* 
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guished in common use> are, the racer, race^-horse, 
or running horse: a horse which is truly bred for 
the course, both by sire and dam, whether he 
be able to race or not, is denommated thorough 
hred, or bred. A horse having a shew of racing 
blood is called a blood-horse. The produce of a 
bl*ed horse and common bred mare, or vice versa, 
is styled half-bred; that of a half-bred mare and 
bred horse three parts hred; and that from a 
diree part bred 'mare and a bred horse seven^ 
eights bred. Horses of the last description have 
occasionally proved racers, as Sampson, the last 
Driver, and a few others. 

The true form of the racer from Mr. Lawrence : 
*^ In order to capital performance, a racer should 
have sufficient general length; but in the neck and 
legs length should be moderate; open nostrils, and 
loose and disembarrassed windpipe; high, deep, 
and extensive shoulders, falling back into the 
waist; broad and substantial loins or fillets, deep 
quarters, wider in proportion than the shoulders, 
that the hinderfeet may be farther apart than the 
fore; the curve of the hock sufficient to give 
adequate support to the loins; the pasterns to' 
correspond with the neck and legs in moderate 
length and declination, and the toes to point in 
a direct Ime. Such are the cardinal points in a 
race-horse, and as these prevail more or less, in 
proportion will be his speed or his stoutness, in 
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other words, power of continuance. — ^The most 
perfect shape for strength and action consists in 
the union of width and depth; width decreasing, 
and depth somewhat increasing' at the shoulder, 
which should also decline backward/' 

In the race-horse the shoulders are the most 
material parts, as being most contributary to 
action. In some the back is short, with a close 
approximation of the ribs and hip-bones, the 
defect of length being made up in the legs^ and 
perhaps the neck: in others, their length lies 
chiefly in the waist, with a considerable space 
between the ribs and bones; this latter form or 
the inclination towards it, for the extreme has 
an endent tendency to weakness, granting it be 
supported by proportionate depth of carcase, 
substance of loin, and extent in the haunches, 
is, perhaps, most conducive to stride, and the 
power of continuance, if not to ready action. 
The. above descriptions indicate the round ot 
barrel shape, and its opposite the deep or counter 
form; at any rate, according to the old rule, a 
racer must have length somewhere. 

From the solid texture of the sinews, and sub- 
stance of the bones, in the southern horse, and 
his descendant the English racer, they are ena- 
bled to carry greater weight in proportion, either 
in rest, or in action, than the northern or horses 
of Europe, a fact which was determined sixty 
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or seventy years since, by a curioua ex|>eriinenUl 
bet oi the late well-known tportsn^m Captaia 
Vermm, whose mare Amelia, by Uie Qodolphia 
Arabian, won the palni> by beariog a greater 
weight without shrinking, than a miller's horse 
was abk to do, which had been accustomed to 
carry heavy kyads throughout Im life. Sit^ 
triaU, however, like long and desperate races, 
are barbarous, almost unavoidably ending \n 
the irreparable iqjury and misery througlt Hie, 
of the poor victims^ of them; and deserye no^ 
jthe countenance of Sportsnien. k is to beob^ 
served that, from the feoeness of the skin, and 
smoothness of the hair in the bred horse, the 
bone does not shew size and bulk sopnmiinenUy 
as in the eomipoB ooar8e»ha|re4 horsey wh^ijice 
there may be a deceptionr in .thei appeasaoce of 
the former, with respect U> stnangth. Skmf^om, 
the rac^^hovse, measured eight inohea and ^ 
half round Ihe smallest part of his fooe leg, and 
nine kichea round the same part of his bindelr 
leg. 
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Sporting Mf^agem^s. 



FISHING. 

HUNTING. 

RACING. 
AT IPSWICH, LANCASTER, 
IJUDLOW, BATH, NEW- 
MAR&ET JULY MEET- 



ING, PBESTON, IRVINE, 
BRIDpENORTH, STOC^ 
BRIDGE, CHELMSFORD, 
NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, 
GLAMORGAN, SWAFF- 
HAM, GOODWOOD, GIL- 
FORD, BRIDOEWATER, 
YARMOUTH, WINCHES- 
TER, KNUTSFORa 



IN the present month, the hunUt^ groom takes 
up hi^ horses from grass, the fly being now busy, 
and prepares to get them through their physic 
previously to training them for the approaching 
season. The racing groom is more occupied in 
keeping up the condition of his^ engaged borsds, 
and dispatching them forward uppn their joumies. 
Racing and cocking are the prevailing sports of 
this month, but it ba^ been remarked, and 
with truth, that the votaries of the gun may 
find diversion throughout the whole year, in 
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pigeon shootings and in pursuit of birds of the 
marshj fen and common. 

The Paces of the Racer are the walk and the 
gallop ; in the latter, so^ie push the leg forward 
naturally, with the knee very slightly bent, and 
were styled by the old jockies, daisy cutters, g< 
ing so near to the ground, as to shave, as it were, 
the turf with their hoofs : these may be true 
racers, but they are very unsafe to ride upon the 
road. Other racers bend their knees like road 
horses, and lifting their feet clear of the ground, 
have a more active, though a shorter stroke. 
These latter, granting they have a moderate 
stride, and sufficient internal powerr to support 
the additional labour of making a greater num- 
ber of strokesi will, in generad, prove superior to 
the great striders, which are apt to over-reach 
themselves, and to loiter on the ground, their 
hinder quarters not following with sufficient 
energy, and hsing time whilst thky cover space ; 
but when both qualification^ are united in the 
same animal, it must, no doubt, be able to cover 
the greatest length of ground in a given time. 
Such pre-eminently, were Flying Ckilders, Bonmf 
Black, and Eclipse ; with which, of latter days> 
tve have none to bring into comparison. 

As to the internal qualities of the Racer, the 
hot and eager temperament is generally connected 
with delicacy of appetite, inaptitude for severe 
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tasks, to carry high weights, or for long courses ; 
but accompanied with ready action or speed : 
horses of the opposite Constitutional tendency 
will, fortheihost part, be- found bard feeders, 
accumulating much internal fat, and carrying 
an external coat of solid and lasting ^esh ; able 
to carry weight, calculated for the longest dis- 
tances, in need rather of being urged to exertion^ 
than restrained by the rein, and more dbtin- 
guished for stoutness, in the Turf phrase, namely, 
stoutness of heart, or ability to last, than for speed. 
A true Pedigree of the Race Horse must record 
mW the sires and dams to the last-mentioned and 
cariiest, and proye them to have been trtte-hred, 
^though it be not necessary that all of them 
should have actually raced. If the pedigree be 
«hort, it is requisite that the last mare mentioned 
be either a racer, or a known and true-bted brood 
mare, British or Southern. The old blood, or 
horses with the longest pedigrees, are generally 
held to be superior. Example, in the pedigree 
of one of our most famous racers — Shark by 
Marskfdom by Snap, grand-dam by Marlborough ^ 
brother to Babram, out of a natural Arabian 
mare. Here, the dam was known to be a thorough 
bred daughter of Snap ; Marlborough, although 
not diMinguished as a racer, was full brother to 
one, and the new blood of the great grandam, 
bad been blended with the highest En^ish blood; 
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THE BREEDING JSTUD. 

RAciBRi may be bred in any part of our fintu* 
nate and plentiful cQuntry, with good stabling 
and paddocks, a^ a gobd exercise ground ; a 
light 8oil> sbft trater and elastic turf being prefer^ 
able. Pedigree, in both horse and mare, is the 
first consideration ; the next ought perhaps to be 
thorough shape, but it is invariably high racing 
characteir; and even in untried stallions and- 
inares, pedigree dlwayi being considered before 
form. Indeed capital racing necessarily implies 
fbrm in the (^ordinal points. Great site is ano- 
ther fatourite consideration with Turf breedors^ 
and 80 far just that, a great good Itorse must alwajfs 
heat a little good one ; but too many of our racers 
run too tall and leggy, and these horses should 
be bred with so much regard to strength and 
utiHty of form, that they may be useful for other 
purposes should they prove unable to race : it 
bein^ well considered at first, how few bred horses 
prove eilpital runnei*s, and whit a nuitibtsr tire 
illiabk to run at all. 

'It has nevei* yet been usual to breed horses tn 
4»rf in, after the practice of our famous Cattle 
Breeders, although some of our highest formed 
racers have been so bred* Crossing in the Turf 
Stud, refers toan intermixture of the dififereni 

N 
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racing blood otr .stocks ; foe example, of the ,de- 
scenclants of the Qodolphin Arabian, or any of 
the later blood with the most ancient, as, the 
JB^l^ Tutk, Darley Arabian, Alicock Arabian, 
Curwen Barb ancl other$, the rule being observed 
in t^ieir descendants respectively. But it is a 
very erroneous notion, to suppose that .our race 
horses have originated in a cross between foreign 
and i9digenous Britidh horses. Such a coarse 
has never been held> in .either theory or practice. 
Finally however, the cross for form and qualiii- 
catijon, i^ of infinitely the greater consequence ; 
as for example, to join a hot and speedy stallion 
with a temperate and stout mare, or the reverse y 
or long and loose shapes. with the more substan- 
|.ial and fixed. On the important and nice points 
of this subject, various practical information will 
he found in the Additions to the third Edition of 
the Philo$<^hical and Practical Treatise on 
Horses, to which breeders are referred. 

To a person who does not intend to launch ex- 
tensively into breeding for the turf, it obvious)y 
afifords a better chance for a racer, to purchase a 
well bred and well shaped untried colt or filly ; 
since according to the usual run of luck in the 
stud, many middling or worthless foals will be 
bred to one racer. Nor is it any natter of cer- 
tainty that, a first rate running horse or mare, 
shall exhibit equal qualifications for breedings 
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many of our belt racers* baving never produced 
good racing stock, efen. from a Variety of the 
most capitid mar^. Onc% again, a stallion shall 
be tried for many seasons, producing ndtbing 
that can run, and yet in the ultimate, get capi- 
tal filtock. Endless examples of this kind might 
h^ given. A racing Stallion is certainly a good 
lottery ticket. 

In former times, the SMU^, being turned 
loose to the mares, was in consequence Unable to 
supply so many, as according to the modem 
lystetn of covering in h^nd ; accidents also must 
have been more firequent in the dki practice, 
and the new has not always been exempt from 
them, whence the n^c^siftity of confining the mar^ 
if not quiet. A standing of short posts fixe^ into 
the earth, to which the mare's pasterns may be 
strapped, is far preferable to loosely confining the 
legs. A fiiare was pre^ted to the stallion, 
hoppled, as it is called. She quickly got her legs 
loos^, and with a kick, broke the hot^*% thigh. 
Blares are often horsing in the Autumn, and 
Winter foals have been formerly bred, but modem 
experience gives ho sanction to that cu^om, the 
CoiD€ring Seasoti being kk the Spring, extending 
generally, from Februd^y, to the commencemdit 
of thef Dog-JDayg; the length of the term alfind- 
ing a douUe chanlce-^'to those m^res which are 
backward in being stinted, and to those tinted 
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early, siiice priority, and the growth of t^o, 
three or four months, may be a great advantage 
to colts or filliesi engaged to run at two and three 
yeara <dd ; and since racers take the dates of theii- 
age, universally from May-day. The mare's 
horsing is usually periodical throughout the season, 
returning every six, nine, or fifteen days. Barren 
mares seldom refuse the iKMrse : broken winded 
mares very rarely breed, and crib-biters are often 
barren. 

Period of Gestation in the mare, from eleven 
inoniks and ten days, to a full year. The mare 
goes longest with a colt foal, and generally longest 
With her first fostl. The stud accounts of the 
n^ter hereof extend from S34 to 363 days. A 
WtTW^Siud £odi^, should be kept, comprising 
pedigf^ees, dates and nlemoi^ndums of every kind, 
relative to breeding, etisting state and dispo^lof 
the stock, and of all material concerns of the 
Stud- 
After the mare h^ foaled, she wilt adtnit the 
hwse iii three, four , or nine days. The mare, if 
in health, and firm in body, may be covered at 
the ntTUh day, with a nepetition the two days 
following. Mares must be presented to the stal- 
Kon on every return of their horsing, until stinted, 
whidh win jtppear from (heir refusal of him ; the 
Hinted htzr^' are then turned into their piad- 
docks; where shbuM bfe thatch'd sheds or hovels. 
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ps shelter from the sun and flies ; no g^elding^ or 
young stock being admitted among them, from* 
the risk of accidental abortion. Roomy and com- 
fortable Boxes, well littered and frequently re^ 
plenished>>are equally necessary to protect the 
breeding stock from the inclemency €»f the 
weaither, during the winter season ; and at aU 
times, the feeding diould be most liberal, con- 
sisting of the finest and most fragrant hay, die 
heaviest oats, and occasionally fine pollard ;. with 
the choisest food of every season, carrots, lucerne, 
green tares, .in short every article of provision 
conducive to their nourishment and comfcvt, 
the ne^ect of which will, in the end, be found 
far more expensive than the provision. 

A punctual daily inspection of the brood mares^ 
is necessary, and perhaps it is most safe to. with- 
draw each individual, within a few days of a 
week of her reckoning, to a safe and (i/onvenient 
place by herself; in early foaling or bad weather 
always within doors, or in a loose stable or out- 
house. The mare brings forth in a standing pc^ 
sition, generally in the night, or early in the 
morning, and when in a secure place, is liable^ 
as few accidents, and has as easy partrition, as 
any female whatever. Her signs of si^proaching 
delivery f visible three days previoqs are^ dimi^ 
ffished size qfthe belly, flaucidity efthe udder, pdl 
pointing out, swelling qf the parts and discharge. 
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The placenta, or after burden^ should be removed. 
It is most safe to Itllow the mare warm W2lter» dti- 
rihg th* first ilnd second day after delivery, with 
comfortable malt and pollard mashes ; and she 
and the foal being in health, nothing mort is 
needed for them, but due attendance and the 
bekt keep, whether within or without ddors. In 
breeding horses of evfery description, indeed all 
animals, it is a universal truth; the bm care imd 
keep will produce the greatest profit. Should the 
mare's milk fail, every food or drink should be 
allowed to encourage that secretion; such as 
mashes, warm and sweet grains, the finest rowen 
or other hay, cordial ball, in m much mild ale as 
ihe will drink. 

Baeing and all other covering StallionM are 
much oeglected. Their feet should be attended 
to, the toes kept ^hort, and their hoofs be daily sup- 
pled with water. Racing stallions are too much 
confined to the stibkj when air and gentle exercise 
would be highly beneficial to them* Bodily clean- 
line«a should be observedj and if their legs, and the 
parts above were sluiced in water, either at home 
or abroad, morning and evening, it would greatly 
comfort and invigorate them* A gentle purge or 
two of the usual kind, a week or fortnight before 
the covering season, will greatly strengthen and 
beneut the stallion ; and should he be heated, and 
bound in l)ody, in the midst of it, i^ very common 
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case, a single course of purging salts^ will be an 
eflfectual remedy and restore bis appetite and 
vigour. Or should be be loose and throw off his 
meat, afterwards, fin* white split-peas, the small- 
est beans, or wheat, in small quantities^ mixed 
with his oats, will probably restore and nourish 
him, if he be not ovei'worked, too generally the 
case ; a circumstance which will engage the at* 
tention of the proprietor of the mare to be co- 
vered, granting he know his own interest. 



.•.\' . 
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Sporting Engagements. 



SHOOTING. 

GROUSE. 

HUNTING. 

FIS^G. 

RACING. 
AT ABINGTON, HUNTING. 
DON, NEWCASTLEUN- 



D^R-LTNE, BKOXASH 
DOWNS, NEAR BROAT- 
YARD, LEWES, SAUS- 
BURY, WORCESTOR, 
CANTERBURY, BRIGH- 
TON, YORK, BLAND- 
FOto, HEREFORD, EX- 
ETER, EGHAM, CHES- 
TERFIELD. 



THIS; as well as the last, may be deeiiied one 
of the busiest months of the sporting year, not 
only for the sports actually going forward, but 
on account of the various preparations for the 
ensuing winter campaigns. Grouse shooting 
commences in this month, dxkdijiappcrs, or young" 
wild ducks, are sought in the brooks, riversi and 
large pieces of waters; but they are yet too 
young, and of far more worth in the following 
month. Salmon and trout fishing in all tlie variety 
<fC mode, are in the height of perfcction> the 
latter coming again into high season in the pre* 
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sent month. Great quantities of these valuable 
fish may be caught by the diligent angler. With 
respect to preparation^ inhuming groom is now 
training and completing theconditioi^of hishorses^ 
— ^the huntsman of his hounds. The breaker is 
finbhing the education of his young pointers, for 
the grand trial on the first of next mobth; whilst 
the fire-arms are examined and put into the safest 
condition, and a stock of ammunition provided 
for the commencement of the sea^Qn# a> p^iod 
of so much importance to the loverr^ the gun. 

A foal losing its dam^ and no foster mother 
within reach^ may be reared by l^and> on cow's 
milk, as the race-horses CademA Milhsqp were. 
That common defect in racing foals, crookedu^ 
in the pastern joints, and thence an oblique direc- 
tion of the toe, inwards or outwards, admits of 
no remedy, but the superior one of prevtn^idn, 
in breeding from horse and mare both. v<^ oi 
the defects, and of ju^ form a^d synaioetry, Umi 
defect in question arisijE^ from hereditary imper-* 
fection or weakness. FoaU. are xtieaned at th^ 
end of the grass season, and should he handled 
and headstalled as soon as possible^ Yearliog* 
must not be admitted among the mares and foab, 
as not broken of the habit at sucking. CoUa 
and fillies are kept separate. 

Breaking of young racers must aliya^s take 
place early^ no particular impediment existing^. 
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from the ciuiom of training even two year olds 
for the coarse. Jndeed^ from the great expence 
of these horses^ it is of consequence to know^ as 
early as possible^ their racing merits^ although it 
must be granted^ that too early work is highly 
ii\j urious to their powers. They should be broken 
by a hght weight and the most moderate -work« 
it being always understood tbat> the horse or 
dog-Vreaker be a man void of passion, and of 
unconquerable patience of temper*, Breakii^ 
the race-horse is the most simple part of that 
business; all that is required, being to give the 
nag a good mouthy and render It quiet to ride. 
As to paces, nature has already done the needful, 
in the natural walk and gallop, and we never 
inquire whether a running horse goes ^ith his 
right or left foot first, leaving that to fais own ease 
and discretion. 

Training the racer, in the early periods of the 
turf, was loaded with a number of absurd, inju- 
rious, and superfluous practices; he was over 
dotbfid, piirged, sweated, and kept in a stable at 
the temperature of an oven. The methods of 
training have been, of late years, greatly Im- 
proved> although improvement may be yet with 
propria carried somewhat farther* No horse 
should be put into galloping exercise, without 
tibe previous es:hH>ition of two or three doses of 
the usual purging physic, to unlade his intestines 
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and cool his blood. Speedy or sharp exercise 
upon a loaded habit is dangerous ; and all expe- 
rience^ much to be preferred to the theories of 
riding-school jockies^ proves that, purgation is 
intimately and beneficially connected with horse- 
racing. 

Rising grounds and a dry, sound turf, neither 
6tony nor deep and adhesive, are the most suita- 
We for the purpose of training; — which consists 
in walking, cantering, and gallopptng exercises 
of the horses, in their body clothes and hoods, 
generally twice a-day; and in periodical gallops 
of four or five miles, styled sweats, every five, 
seven, or ten days, according to the condition or 
constitution of the horse. In a sweat, the horse 
is loaded with a number of clothes and hoods, and 
gallopped thirough the piece, at a considerable 
rate, and excited to occasional bursts of speed, 
in order to promote a copious discharge of per- 
spiratioUi and reduce his superfluous flesh. The 
run being finished, the horse is taken to a stable^ 
or convenient shfed, where he is iiiimedrately 
stripped, and the sweat removed from his body, 
with a wooden scraper* * 

The above routine is persevered in daily, duN 
ing the length of time necessary to perfect the 
condition of the horse for the course, which wiH 
generally be in two or three months from (Im^ 
commencement of his exercise4 The usual leiigtfa 
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of the gallop is about a mUe and a quarter, after 
which the horses are watered, then have a canter, 
and w^lk to stable. As they advance in wind ond 
condition, their exercise is given more sharp, 
and they take their brushing gallops, in which 
they are put nearly to the top of their speed, to 
the length of half a mile or upwards. These, 
with the trial, comf^ete the training pcocess* 
The young ones are, in course, tried, either two 
miles, pr over the course, which is four miles, 
against a reputed racer. A trial being intended, 
public notice is given of the time fixed, that no 
person may be found within sight of the horses. 

In the winter season and uncertain weather, 
race^horses.in training seldom go out more than 
iMice a^day.. Winder training is generally prac* 
tised from the c^inion that horses, if once suffered 
to lose their racing condition, take afterwards too 
great a length of time to recover, it, which is 
besides a matter, pf uncertainty : to this common 
notion should be opposed, the well known cooling 
and invigorating effects of the earth and the air 
upon the body, limbs, and feet of the horse, to 
be obtained in two mmiths run in a well-weltered 
paddock, provided with a warm loose stable in 
,which to iretire at his pleasure. 

With respect to farther improvement in the 
tmintng system, cautions were given many years 
sii^^ by Mr. Lawrence, against excess in the 
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use of pur|;es^ which perhaps still prevails; 
against the too great weight of sweaters carried^ 
particularly by young over-grown horses, from 
which they were generally crippled before they 
come to the starting post, and also against the too 
frequent use of sweats; it being at the same time 
proposed to omit hefivy sweating clothes entirely 
with weaky washy, or bad-legged horses; in isct, 
to tiaake some experiments of the success of train- 
ing such horses without the usual sweats, which 
are always far more injurious to them than their 
actual traces. An instance was given of a horse 
which bad only walking exercise, with an occa* 
stonal gallop or canter, and yet, with such train- 
ing, ran three severe four mile heats for a plate, 
fully up to his usual form. Chifney, in his book 
says, on sweating the horse, ** being thus wo^ked^ 
dothed, and stoved, it so afifects him at time^ 
that he kee()s breaking out in fresh sweats, that it 
pours from him, when scraping, as if water had 
heen thrown on him. Nature cannot bear this. 
The horse must dwindle. I think in the first 
ptece, that the horse has be^i too long at this 
sort of work for his sinews ; then the clothing 
and stoving forces his juices from him, in sucfh 
quantities as must destroy hi6 spirits, strength, 
and speed ; and much clothing jades horses. 
A horse don't meet with this destruction when he 
runs^ '> All the fdlowers of the turf w^ 
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icBOw the mild mediod of training and trea^mentx 
of the racenborse^ long since adopted and sue- 
.cessfully |>ersevered in, by Sir Charles Bunbiuy, 
And would find their account^ both with respect 
to profit and humanity, by making trial of it. 

The foUowing^ quotation contains hints of the 
•utmo^ consequence, not only to the proprietors 
of race horses^ but of all others which are used 
for ^leedy travelUng. — " There is nothing more 
difficult to determine, than the exigence, or exr 
tent of the injuries, afiecting those fibres or 
threads, by which that wonderful piece of work, 
the animsd machine, is sown together. A hor#e 
is suddenly let down in the sinews, but the in- 
jury may have been of gradual access, increasing 
necessarily with his exercise. . At first, perhaps, 
a few muscular fibres were strained, that 4s, 
stretched beyond their natural lipiiit of extension ; 
the parts affected become in consequence, move 
liable, and repetitions of the accident ensue, un^ 
til the joints and tendons are disabled. It re- 
quires a practised hand and eye, and critical 
slcill, to detect these injuries in their recent and 
remedis^ble state. They are unknown find slighted 
by. custom, until. they forcibly make themselves 
known to.be incurable.'^— De/i». Race Horse. 

With respect to the performances of Ra^e 
Horses. — The Devotuhire, or Ffying Childers, in 
}722, ran over the Round Course at Newmarket, 
» 2 
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ti di^nce <^ three miles, six ftirlorigs, nmely- 
three yards, in six minutes and forty seconds, 
earj^ng nine stone tWo pounds; in wfateh per- 
formance he must bave moved eighty ^two feet 
and a half in one moment or second of time, or 
ne^rfy after the rate of a mile ia one minute. 
He hkewise ran over the Beacon Coarse, four 
miles, one furlong, one hundred and thirty*eight 
yardb, in seven minutes, thirty seconds, covering 
at each stride, a space of twenty-five feet. He 
leaped ten yards on the level ground, with €be 
rider on his hack. It was never ascertained that 
Edipse ^as timed hy the watch, hut it was judged 
that, in 1766, he ran the four miles over York 
Course, carrying twelve stone, in eight minutes. 
In the same year. Bay Maiton ran the same course, 
wkh eight stone seven pounds, in seven minutes 
forty-three seconds and a half. Merry Bachelor, 
some years before, ran tweniy-five miles in one 
ht^r. f^re^oi/ beatibg Pumpkin, carrying eight 
stone, ran a mile at Newmarket, in 1773, in one 
minute ibur seconds and a half; but no horse has 
hitherto been proved to have run, at any weight, a 
mile within one minute, although such a per- * 
formance has been often supposed; nor has it 
hitherto been i»certained> how many miles a race 
horse is caj^able of running within one hour. 

Trotting. — Perhaps our speediest horses of that 
description, have moved at the rate of full twenty** 
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tbree miles in one hour> ^nee a single mile has 
been performed m several seconds less than three 
minutes, with a ooasiderable wei|^t. Sixteen 
miles have been fairly trotted over the road, several 
minvites withiti the hoar, with twelve stone; and 
seventeen miles in fifitf-ikree minutes, wiUi six 
stone ; a less weight to carry, by dglay-fodr 
pounds. In fk^mess, and with a. light carriage 
Ibr the purjiose, and over a chosen roBd,ftmrteeu 
miles and a ha(f Were trotted in about Jift^^seven 
minutes. 

All Racing Tran^ctions, and information re- 
lative to the Turf, are comprised in the annu^ 
volume, or Racing Calendar, published by Messrs. 
Weatherby, of London. These Calendars com- 
menced in 1797. As to the present state of the 
Turf:— In 1816, there were eigkty-txvo Race 
/ Courses in England, three in Wales, nine in Scot- 
land, six in Ireland, wad^y-seven racing Stallions 
advertised to cover in England. 

Fatal Accidents so frequently occurring at 
races, from persons heedlessly crossing the course 
during the race, the following example of Osfiird 
is earnestly recommended to all Stewards of 
Races. The plan,^ which was published several 
years since, is said to have had the most complete 
success, in keeping the course^ perfectly clear. 
A score of foot, , and two horse constables, were 
employed ; the foot, all stout young men, selected 
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for the purpose, and specially sworn before the 
Mayor of the Cily, who strictly charged them to 
do their duty, and ofitod no one. On the bell 
ringing for saddling, the constables^ in a body» 
with long staves, requested all the company to 
retire on the right side of the lines, which are 
double on each side, with ample room for all. 
This succeeded so well, that the attendance of the 
horse-constables was dispensed with the next day. 
It is necessary to have the constables specially 
sworn, by which they are protected from insult, 
and all who obstruct them are liable to prosecu- 
tion. Boards also were put up at different part3 
of the course, strictly forbidding paw>ns to cross 
while the horses are ruxming, on pain of the se- 
verest prosecution. 
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COCK FIGHTING. 

TsKvery aDcient divereion of Cock-fighting, or 
Cocking, geheraUy accompaoies that of the Race 
Couree, znd we find in the Racing Calendar for 
IBie, accoantft of the Mains of Cocks, fought at 
CkeUeTj Newton, Stamford^ Nantwich, Newcastle, 
L o n ea et e r, Preston, and Swajfkam ; the Earl of 
Derby, Sir William Wynne, T.Legh,Eiq. W.F. 
Brockkoles, Esq^tiod Rowbmd Satterthwaite, Esq* 
being the chief gentlemen-cockers. In the me- 
tropolis andenvirons, there are several Cock Pits, 
but the head-quarters of the sport are, the Cock 
Pit Royal, Jh^fton-Street, Westminster, commenc- 
ing each night in the season at a quarter before 
»x precisely. The year's Cocking usually begins 
•ooB after Shrovetide, at which festival, the unjust 
and barbarous practice of throwing at Cocks is 
DOW universally laid aside, and nearly forgotten, 
excepting among a few societies in the country, 
the most ignorant and despicable at present re- 
mainit^. 

As to breeding and feeding qf Game Cocks, the 
best rules may be found in Sketchley's Cocker, 
and Moubray*s Treatise on Poultry. Cockers 
have a similar, pr<;judice in favour of this or that 
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particular colour, or strain, as Horse Coursers 
have of fashionable blood ; and such prejudice is 
apt to' vary in the same way ; but at last, true 
blood, good form, artd good management are, ia 
both, the grand essentials. The cock is said to 
be in his prime and full vigour at two years old, 
which be probably retains to bis fifth year ; the 
hen retains hers, somewhat longer. Cockers 
breed in and in, or from father and daughter, 
brother and sister, without scruple. The foUow* 
ing is a description of a flrood Cock, in fuU health 
and vigour : — *' A ruddy complexion, feathers 
close and short, not cold or dry, flesh firm and 
compact, f ulUbreasted, yet taper and thin behind, 
full in the girth, well coupled, lofty and spiring, 
with a gokxl full muscular thigh, the beam of the 
leg very strong, a quick full eye, strong crook^ 
heak^ big at the setting on.'^ Such a one, not 
more than two years old, shoukl be put to early 
puUets ; or a blooming stag, or yearling, with two 
year old hens, and when a cock, with pullets of 
bis own get. Uniformity of colours is generally 
sought, and the hens selected of similar plum^e 
to that of the cock : the same of sk(^e, which is 
of greater object in a hen than size; only she 
should be U^ crested, short and close>feathered, 
with clean, sinewy, blood-like legs. Shropshire 
and Cheshire have been long famous for their 
breed of game cocks, and the Shropalnre reds are 
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in particular high estimation. There wa3 for- 
merly in Staffordshire, a famous breed of cocks of 
a perfect jet black, gipsey-f^Lced, black-legp:ed, and 
rather elegant than muscular; lofty in fighting, 
close in feather, and well shaped. The breed soon 
degenerated. It is now found indispensable to 
those who have various sorts, not to hazard a 
match without a regular private trial, under the . ^ 
management of the intended feeders; and from^ 
such fair cocks, by the action of which they may 
form a satisfactory judgilfkent. 

The fo^oyrmg Jlash song, characteristic of the 
London blackguard Cocker, was published by 
Lemoine, about the year 1783. 

A saucy rolling blade am I, ^ 

I keep a Donkee Dick ; 
Thro' London streets my wares I cry, 

Up peck and hooze to pick. 

In Black Boy alley IVe a ken, 

A tyke and fighting-cock ; 
A saucy tip-slang moon-eyed hen. 

Who oft mills Dock at Block, 

I'm known by all the deep ones well, 

About Saltpetre Bank ; 
And always ready, prigs can tell, % 

To gig a Smithfield hank, 

ril race my Jack, or bait a bull, 

Or fight my doodle-doo ; 
V\\ flash a quid with any cull, 

And^ya Tpige<yn blue. 
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Fmiip to' all jour knowing rigSy 

Ye biddies queer and flash ; 
rm 'Company for scamps and prigs, 

Sometimes for men of cash* 

My Mott oft tips the knowing dhe, 
Wben sea-crabs g»ng the stroll ; 

Unless she did, how could we thrive, 
And in warm flannel roll ? 

• I ^ew more coascieiice in my whack 
Than JPor, with all his skill; 
While he takes Houses on his back, 
I but my pockets fill. 

Explanation of the flash terms. — Feck and hooMe^ 
meat and drink. Xen— « house. T^k6^*^ dog. Moonr 
eyed Aen— a squinting woman. Mills dock at Block 
—beats hemp. Pri^«— pick-pockets. Hanft— a bull, 
or over-driven ox. Quid^~SL guinea. Fly a blue pigeon 
— 4teal lead from roofs. Queer and flash biddies-^ 
thieves and t;heats. Scamps — highwaymen. Men of 
coiA— ^mblers. Jfc^^— a flash woman. * Sea^rabs^^ 
sailors. To roll in toarmftanneU^o get drunk. Than 
' FoXy with all his «Jb'^(— alluding to a caricature of Fox 
with the India-House on his back. 
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A TABULAR VIEW 



GAME LAWS. 



Qualification to Sport. — A freehold or copyhold 
estate of 100/. . yearly valpe, in the sportsman's own 
right, or that OT his wife,— or leasehold property for hfe, 
<0 flinety^oiiic yelMrs, e£li5Ql. yearly i^iUo^ ($t«L 99 and 
95 Qmr. II. ohap. 96% Md pbyve^ of tiie ««ftificaite 
duty, (Stat. 9 Anne, chap. 25). 

The penalty for sfilovtiiig ^il^iiOQt s«eh qu^ifieation 
is 5L for each offence ; and wttb^iit certificate^ 90i. and 
the certificate da^. 

Bat the son and heir4ippatfen£#f aneflqiitre, persoiis 
of Higbdr Aegree^ l6rda of naanors, owners and keepers 
of forests, parks, chases, and warrens, and gaokdceepers 
duly appoidted, (Stat; 99 and 9$ Chdh II. chap. 96) ; 
as ako persons tsereLy aiding ^taiified and ootiicated 
persons in killing game for their owff use, (Stat. 54 
Gf4o* III. chap. 141), require noqualitottioii, hut only 
payment of the certificate duty; frois wlttoh payment 
abo llie'kft d«s€tibed parsons are eicmfnt. 

Cer^i/Scal«iDti^y.— 'Qttilifi^ parsons taking or killing 

game (eixoept rahbit* by persaiks in incbsed grounds in 

cbcdr own oceofntion, and woockocks^ soipes, &c. in 

Mts or springs), and gamekeepers not being servants^ 

o 
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146 Game Laws. 

most pay 3/. tSs, 6d. duty ; and gamekeepers, being 
servants duly registered, 1/. 5s. (Stat. 52 Geo. IIP. 
tibap. 98.) 

Certificated persons, owners and occupiers of lands, 
'Collectors, assessors, commissioners of taxes, and game- 
"keepers may defloaad of spcMtsmen a view of their 
certificate, or on non-production thereof, their name 
and residence. Refusal to comply, or giving a false 
name or residence, or producing a false certificate, 
jienalty 20/. <Stat. 48 Geo. III. chap. 55.) 

At what Seasons Game may he taken. 

Heath Fowl, called Bhck Grame-^etwecn the 20tk 
of August and 10th of December; (Stat. 13 Geo. III. 
chap. 55). 

' Grouse, called iRed Gome^^-between the 13th of 
August and December th« 10th, (ibid). 

Partridgei — between the 1st of September and 1st 
February, (S Geo. III. chap. 9). 

Pheasants^hetween the 1st of Oct. and Ist'Feb* 
ruary, (ibid.) 

Wild Duck, Teil, Widgeon^ and other Water Fowl 
— between the Ist of October and Ist Jun^ (Sut. 9 
Anne, chap. S5). 

Bttf(ari2f— between September 1st and Match ist, 
(Stat. 13 Geo. III. chap. 55). 

Hares. — Qualified- persona may take bares id, any 
time of tlie year, provided it be in day-Ume. 

And game is not to be pursued or killed between 
the hours of seven at night and six in the mornings from 
;12th of October to 12th of February ; or between nine 
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at night iaad four in the Ediotdiagy ftom Ifth of February 
to 13th of October; or on « Sunday^ or Christmas- 
Day, (Stat. 13 Geo. III. chap. 65> 

Penalties for Killing Game at improper Seasons. 

Heath fowl, gronse, or bayards, for the first offence 
from 10/. to 30/. for each fowl, and for every sobs^- 
4|uent offence from 3a to SO/. (Stats. 3 Geo. II. chap. 
19, and 19 Geo. III. chape 94); wild water-^owl, 5$. 
for each fowl, and forfeitmre of bags, nets, or tunnels 
used in taking than, (Stat. 9 Anne, chap. 35); and to 
pursue or kill game in the niglit, or on a Sunday, or 
Chriftmas Day, for the first olfence fnun 10/. to 30/.— 
for the second, from 30/. to 30/.<^and for every subse- 
quent offence, 50/. (Sut. 13 Geo. III. chap. 80). 

Toachiif^p or other Unlawful Destruction of Game. 

To enter any forest, park, or open or inclosed ground, 
Vetween six in the evening and seven in the morning, 
from the Ist of October to February 1st ; between 
seven in the evening and five ih the morning, from the 
1st of February to the 1st of April; and between nine 
in the evening and four in the morning for the rest of 
the year : armed, and having any net or other instru- 
ment, with intent to kill game, or wilfully to destroy 
game, or to aid and assist therein, subjects to trans- 
portation for seven years, (Stat. 57 Geo. III. chap. 90). 
To trace hares in the snow, or to take them ingins, penalty 
30/. (Stat 1 James, chap. 37); and to be found using^ 
or setting gins, penalty IQs. (Stat. 33 and 33 Char. II. 
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W8 (JaiB^iow, 

c^. ^y And mo^^ jkA«p$r», &4' may ^ii^ehend 
offenrfw, an4 t^lM» froiPi l^^m t^if armp^ snares do^, 
&c. as also the gamely faMre nolawftUy laV(?»>(Si»tf 
57 Geo. III. chap. 90). 

4n4 ^ ^stipes, lo^jls pf wnors, aiid gimekeepere, may 
seize all guns, dogs^ nets, &c. used by unqualified per- 
sons, as mlfio the faii» tbaj timy h»re t^ken^ (Stats* 5 , 
Anne;, chap. 14, andOdAobe^iebap* 35)* 
. Gnm^keepers selling gante .w itfeont the consent of 
their lords, subject to, tbtte pnontha' impnsomnent, . or 
iorS^vr9 of 51. (Stgt. 9 Anne^ cfaap. 86.)* 

Giamek«i^ertare.iiaJble to the same peaakies as per- 
mn^ unqualified^ if they pinrsue or kill gama oub«f 
their manors; but not td foHfeitart of guns or doga* 

Buying t^d Selling Game. 

If any person, whether qualifi^ or unqualified^ buys^ 
sells, exposes or ofiPers to sale any game, ^nalty 6L 
(Stats. 5 Anne, chap- ^f,^^i ^ Geo. III. ^ap, 8#). 

Persons buying selUng, or oflfenng to sell game, di*" 
coTering tiuy other person guilty of the like off^^no^ 
committed within sii^ j?ipnthS| are e^empf: frw tba 
penalty, (Stat. $8 Geo. III. chap. 85). 

Game found in the possession of poulterers^ sales- 
men, fishmongers, cooks, pastry-cooks, penalty ^/. (28 
Qeo. II. cb^p, 13) ; and of unqualified persons, if not 
ticketed by a quali^ed person, or that a good accQunt 
cfinnot be ^iven how they came by it, penalty &om 54. 
to 20s. (Stat. 9 Anne, chap. 25). 
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Table for Waters, Angling" 



Names : and where found. 



Season. 



Time to jingle. 



BREAM. 

In rivers : in soft streams, in the 
deepest and broadest parts near 
weeds, where the bottom is 
clay or sand. In ponds : in 
the quietest and deepest parts. 
CHUB. 

In angles and deep boles of rivers, 
where the stream is not quick ; 
under shade of trees^ weeds, or 
hollow banks, in a clayey or 
sandy bottom. 

BARBEL. 

Middle of ponds, in rifers dtiring 
summer, the^trongestcnrrents, 
tinder bridges, near wiers, 
among piles, hollow places, 
and under mossy weeds. 
SMELT. 

In docks, and at the stem of 
ships, in tide riTer8.~-To fish 
at sterns, a paternoster line, 
with five or six hooks, is to be 
used. 

SALMON. 

Violent streams emd large rivers, 
whilst at feed ; when oflf their 
prey, the deep and broad parts, 
and generally middle of the 
river, near the ground. 
GRAYLING. 

Clay bottom, clear water $ and 
swift streams. 

GUDGEON. 

Gravelly, sandy ground, and gen- 
tie streams. 



From May 
till Sept. 



From Aug. 
till March ; 
best in win- 
ter months. 



till August. 



3 in the morning until 
8; and from 5 in the 
afternoon nntUdark. 



In mild cloudy weather 
will bite all day; in 
hot, from sun-riie 
till 9, and from 8 p. 
m. till sun-set; in 
cold, middle of day. 
son-rise till 10 
in the morning ; and 
from 4 p.m. tiUsan- 
seh 



^7 Trow 



From April All the day; best when 
till October, the tide runs up. 



From April 
till August. 



All the year; 
chiefly from 
Sept. (o Jan. 
From May 
till October. 



From 6 till 9 in the 
morning, and from 
8 p. in. till sun-set. 



All day in cool doody 
weather. 



AUday. 
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Veptk/rom. Grmut^^ 



Baits. 



Womu, 



l*oach the gnmnd. 



Id fisbiDg with float id warn 
weather, at mid-wiUer 
io cool, lower; a^d id 
cold, al tb« gfoiMld* 



Touch groDDd . 



f,8,7. 



1,8,4,5,6 



2,7»9- 



* ' I' ■■ » 'I 

9. ooder 

water. 



1,«,8,4,6 



The bait! to •ink two or 1,9,6,9 . 
three yards. 



1^ Touch gnmnd with lob< 

worm; smaller worms, 

. lpobs,aiMlGad-bm^att«p 

of the water. 



Cold weather, at bottofl» ; 1,9,8,415 
io hot weather, top or 6,8,9* 
midrwater. 
1 Near, or pn the grouod . ^. 



r 



Flies. 



1,9. 



Large aDd 

ttie moT^ 

gaudy the 

better. 



1,9,8,4,5, 
6,7. 



Pastu. \FiMh€»t ^' 



8. ID Juoe 
or July. 



7,8,9. 



5. cut in 

pieces. 
10. small 

aDd 
Qoboiled. 

1. 
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TalAefor Waters, Angling 



Names: and where found. 



Season. 



Time to AngU, 



bnt Maj, 
when tbej 
are spawn- 

IDg, 

From April 
to Feb. best 
in winter. 



From July 
till March ; 
best in Feb, 



From April 
till January. 



BLEAK. 
Sandy bottom, deep rivers; atlAlI the year 
tbe sides and tails of streams, 
where tbe water eddies and 
tarns gently back ; ships' sterns. 
DACE. 
Sandy bottom, deep rivers ; holes 
well shaded in summer ; shal- 
low near fords, under banks, 
and among weeds. 
ROACH. 
Deep gentle running watersjholes 
that are well shaded, having 
fine gravel or sandy bottom ; 
ships' sterns ; bridges. 
PERCH. 
In rivers; gentle streams, iot 
over deep, where there are 
weeds, hollow banks, and at 
gravelly bottoms. In ponds ; 
deep holes, near weeds or 
stumps of trees. 
POPE. 

Deep still water 

CARP. 
Still, deep, muddy bottom, pond 
or river. 

TENCH. 
River or pond, among weeds, 
muddy bottom. 

TROUT. 
Swift clean rivers, over pebbles, 
stony bottoms. 

PIKE. 
Sandy or clay bottoms, under 
bull-rushes, weeds, water- 
docks, or bushes. 
EEL.— Among weeds, roots and 
boles in banks & stones at bot- 
tom; about bridges,wiers^miUs. 



All day. 



All day. 



In mild cloudy weather, 
all day; in hot, 
mom and eve ; in 
cold, the mid. of day. 

Sun-rise till 10 ; from 
8 till sun-set: if 
weather be cloudy, 
with ruffling south 
wind, will bite all 
day. 



May to Oct. 
Mar. to Aug. 



From Sept 
till June. 

Mar. to Mi- 
chaelmas. 

Fr«mMay 
iiU Feb. 

From May 
tUlSept. 



All day. 



Early and late as pos- 
sible. 

Eariy and ]al« as pos- 
sible. 



All day. 



With a gentle gale, all 
day. 

All day, when the wft« 
ter is thick by raint. 
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Defihfrvm Oround. 


Baits. 




Worms. 


Flies. 


Pastes. 


JPyifta, «c. 


A fittle deeper than «»- 


2,6,9.... 


1,2,7.... 


1 .. ., .. 




i^.r. 






• . 




■ 




. 


S ittdieB fr6m bottom, 6f at 


1,2,8,8,9. 


1,2,3,4,5, 
6,7. 


5.6 




«4^ of tbe water. 


Vf\l ..... 




i iDteh fi^m bottom ..:... 


1,2,8,4,5, 
6,9. 


1,2,4,5,7. 
Coder 
water. 


1^5,6.... 


■'<» 


Btfld-water, or 6 Indies from 


1,2,6,»,9: 






1,6. 


bottoiA. 










6 inAbfsftom Mtoni « « . ^ » 


8,&.«... 








3 inch from bottom ; mi4- 
water in hot weather. 


1,2,3,4,8. 




8,5,6.,.. 


' 


inehea ftam botttmi: An 


1,2,4,9.. 

1,8,6,^,7, 
8,9. 


1,2,8,4,5, 

6,7: 


9.5 




^ppff weed* «, ft. de^p i 

mid-wat. in hot weather. 
Cold weather, 6 inch, to 9 

ftiou bottom; iftbot^top 
: tomid-waicfe. 
Mid-water, if with a float, 

and tingle tn&p-hook. 




1,8,9. 
1,2,8,4,6. 








On the firrodnd . > ^ . ... 


4.7 . . » . . 


1- 




1 s. 


• 
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REFEREteES tO THE PRECEDING Ti^JLE. 



D e t c ri p ti om* iff Boh&mnd Wofmt^ 

1. Ewth Bob : found io sandy or light ground after the plopg^ ^ 
the rooks will direct where this grub is to be met with by their dose 
attendance on the plough ; is white, bigger than a gentle, with a 
4red bead. Another is found in heathy ground, with a black or blue 
head. Either of these are to be got by digging one spit deep in the 
above-mentioned ioils, where they hare long remained unploughed. 
Keep them in an earthen vessel, well covered, with a sufficient quan- 
tity of the mould they harbour in, with dryish moss at top, and let 
them be in a warm place ; are excellent from the beginning of No- 
vember to the middle of April. 

S. Gentle* : to be bad from putrid flesh ; let them be put into 
wheat bran two or three days before used. 

8. Flag IF'wmts : found amongst roots of flags, is a pale yellow, 
longer and thinner than a gentle; must be kept like the cad-bait. 

4. ^asp Orubs or Watp MaggoU : fouud in the cakes or cdk 
as taken in the nest ; before using, put them into an oven after 
the bread is drawn, or dry them on a tile before the fire, just to 
harden and make them tough. 

5. Cowrdung Bob, or Clap^mU : found under a cow-drop foom 
May to Michaelmas, is larger, but like a gentle; to be preserved in 
its native earth, as number 1. 

6. Cadis Wom^ or Cad-Bait : found under loose stones, in ' 
fallow rivers or brooks, are covered with husks of sticks, straw, 
rushes, and stones ; they are yellow, bigger than a gentle, with a 

' black or blue head. Keep them in flannel or linen bags, and dip 
them, bag and all. Into water once a day, for five or six days, they 
will then become tough, and fitter for angling than wtien first taken 
from the waterw 

7. Lob, or Dew'fF'orm : found in gardens, is very large, having 
a red bead, a streak down the back, and a broad flat tail ; those with 
a knot are fit only for eels. 
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8. Mwfh-fTatn^ : foud in manby .giotmdy are of a bliMitft 
colonr, and require more scouring in mtm tbaa moft other wonnt ; 
are a food Wit from March toMichadaiae. . 

9. Brandling f Red, or Blood- JF'arm t ftmnd iB;rotten dooghilto 
and tanner's b^k that batf been used. The red worm fonnd at the 
root of a gteat dock^*aAd which lies wrapt np in a round clne^ is a 
partieolar bail for hteam^-: The common r»d worm u very good for 
all small fish. 

^Hm wJdere/onnd, 
I. Stone Fly : under hollow stones at the sides of rivers, is of a 
brown colour, with yellow streaks on the back and belly, has large 
wings. In season from April to Joly. 

3. Green Drake: among stones by rivers* tides, has a yellow 
body ribbed with green, is long and slender, his wings like a butter- 
fly's, hu tail turns on his back. Very good from May to Midsummer. 

8« Oak-Fly : upon the body of an old oak or ash tree, with its 
head downwards, is of a brown colour. From May to September. 
Excellent for trout in clear water, putting a cad-bait on the point 
of the hook, and letting it sink a few inches, and gradually raising it. 

4. Palmer-Fly f or Wwm : upon the leaves of plants, is com- 
monly called a caterpillar ; when it turns to a fly, very good for 
trout. 

5. jiwt-Fly : in ant-hills. From June to September. A hand- 
f ol of the earth, with as much of the grass that grows on their hil- 
locks, put into a glass bottle with the ant-flies, will keep them alive. 

6. df ay-Fly : playing at the river side, especially before rain. 

7. Black Fly : upon every hawthorn bush after the buds appear. 
'Mem. Artificial Flies may be procured at the shops where fishing 

tackle is sold. Worms of various sorts, and other baits, are also 
generally kept in the season ready prepared for use. 

Pattet : how to be made. 
1 . Red Paste : the crumb of fine new white bread (without be- 
ing made wet) worked up in the hand, and coloured with vermillion 
as near as possible to that of the salmon's roe. 
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%4 'Srntm P€4tf i . the criMib ofi btovbm intaAf ou jM with boiwy, 
ywrhtd op i» the. mm^ aa — r r, 

5. Blood of a sheepViJMhrt nfocd iHth btrnvf Uti lov, anA 
vHlriM4'lo.»pcopi9tiBOiitiiiteMy4 . /.. , 

4« CHfl QbeiiiN<«rat«^^ butter toffidMlfrtd nott rn,.aM cokiarodi 
with Bftffcon } if in viiMar^ iMr the Ut ol tac^ tecpiiitetaa* of tetter* 

6« Crombt ctf bffcftd worfctd vilh hKiiiey.«r«ilgav^ $ai mokteiwd 
with gum-ivy water. 

6. Bread chewed, aad worhed^ i^ the h«j94 until stiff. 



1. Minnow. 
S. GadgeoD. 

3. Roach. 

4. Diace. 



5. SmtUv 

6. Teilow Frqg. 

7. SnaiUsUt, 



t, €h«th»pp€«. 
, 9. Beetle, 
10. Shrimp. 
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APPENDIX. 



TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 

TH£ ttier<(iful treatment of tU brute aqimals^ 
as a moral daiy^ ought to b^ an.es^^ntial part of 
the education of children ; ai^ not in tbe loo8« 
and general way in wbloh it ha» hitherto been 
inculcated^ but in the most particul^ and cir-* 
GUMBtantial ifeasons^ that no improper acU maj* 
be overlooked, or sanctioned by beedle^ and ua-; 
reflecting custom. The truth jtjiati brute beasts 
wei'e sent for the use of iiian> is con8l:antiy giving 
rise to the grdasest misconceptions^ the generality 
of mankind thence fihot conceiTing thc^Aselves 
bouikd 4>y the rules of justice or mercy towards 
tbe lower animal creation^ butjnvariably treating 
theni as interest, or the {Measurable gratification of 
the moment may dictate. The .slightest reflection 
of a rational mipd raiust yet bring full conviction 
of the error and immorality of such a principle.- 
Wherein i$ l\fe and feeling, there nm$t necessarify 
exist the righttojuHkc and clcdm of mercy. Beam 
p 
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were doubtless interuled by nature for the use and 
purposes of man — but not for abuse and torture^ to 
which his right by nature neither does, nor 
possibly can extend : thence such abuse is a crime 
for which man must be responsible. To come to 
the practical lesson : ^it is lawful — it is unavoid- 
able — for man to kill the animals beneath him, and 
intrusted to his care, whether for food, or for any 
other proper purpoete ; and it is his duty to per- 
form the operation, with the least possible tres- 
pass upon the feelings of the Victim. The pur- 
suit of wild animals as a sport, is both customary 
and lawful, but the aiiimal^ pursued should haTe 
fhir play, that is to say, no unnecessarily pro- 
tracted sufierings, no torturing inflictions «hoold 
be used ; which, if they can occasion gratifica- 
tion in a human breast, such must be of m 
unnatural, cowardly, base, and grovelling kind. 
The noble hunting horse should be a sharer m 
the pleasures of the field, not the sad and sobbing 
victim ^f hard-hearted and head-strong excess; 
the competition with his master is too great an 
honour for him, when he is the nobler brute of 
the two. He who labours a horse or any animal 
beyond his powers, or on any pretence stints 
him of tne tood necessary to support his labour 
and preserve his health, commits a great crime 
and a gross cheat. All baiting if animals at the 
stake, is detestable, shamtfiil, unmaniy, and fke de* 
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Hghi in. iuch may be fiarhf classed with unnatural 
propermtks; nothing indeed can. wipe out such a 
9tttim from the character of society, but staking 
dovm and baiting the hardened and incorrigible 
perpetrators wiiJt their own bull-dogs. A fellow- 
feelidg might teach mercy, when all instructions 
fail Wounded game should be instantly put 
out of their sufferings, which may be performed 
by a smart stroke on the back part of the head, 
against the butt end of the gun. Eels and carp. 
It is said, may be killed, at least deprived of all 
sense of feeling, by being punctured through the 
brain; as to eels, skinning them is needless tor- 
ture,, since their skiais a good eatable gelatinous 
substance. The Cat is an^ everlasting subject of 
gross cruelty, most particularly in being turned 
•ut to starve. Too many of than are bred. The 
easiest mode^o kill a cat, in the house, is, to bind 
a cloth Upon the head, around the neck, and strik- 
ing it on the back of the head, to immerse its 
head first, in a pail of water, holding it down 
with an old broom, shovel, &c. Tying it up in 
a «trong bag, still more easy and safe. Small 
dogs may be killed in the same way. 

All remedies, even the most powerful and 
rational, for canine madness, have hitherto failed 
in turn ; it is thence a miserable delusion to re^ 
commend or put JDuth in those of inferior or 
equivocal efficacy, notwithstanding the most ge- 
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fieral warranty of th^ir success. Lei it nerer be 
forgotten, ^at the celebrated Dr. Mead pretended 
Imer^^ort to be an infallible remedy in this bor- 
rible case, od the experience of thirty ••ycm ! 
Ibe famous Or^dkirk medidne has ne ittore re- 
lation to the cure of this disease, or power to 
e£fect it, than pewder of post ; and tbe venders of 
such deceptive quackery merit geneikl reprehen- 
sion. Immersion in water> salt or^nesh, is per« 
haps of no consequence in the case. Cavstics and 
exsection of the bitten parts have failed. Bleed- 
ing to the utaiost limit, foiled bwt year, and oftca 
before. Lately, someflattericigaceounts of curesof 
this dreadful midady, by the use of the herb-water 
plantain, have been imported from Russia, in the 
apprehension «f the present ^vriter, Uttle deservinf^ 
of attention. The last proposed remedy is tbe 
dropping of vitriolic acid into the woumk, whicb 
is merely a repetition «f the old remedy by caus^ 
tic. The only reioorce in this sad case, is in the 
judgment of the ablest medical men. 

Wormian the d(^, wkh a view of preventing 
madness, or biting, is one of the thousand fooleries 
derived from antiquity; and the instances are 
numerous, of wormed dogs luting in their rabid 
state. The skinny sobstance calkd a worm, it 
merely a portion of tbe frunum^ or bridle of 
the tongue, sometimes clif>ped, in infanls^ by the 
5cit»9ars of the nurse* Ko dependence should bi* 
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placed on such a piece of vidgar trickery, the 
only consequence of which is, a needless infliction 
OB the feelingii of animab. 

In the constitutional malady, comfnonly called 
IM9temper in dogs, the patient ^ould be supplied 
with warm milk and wator, gruel, broth or whey ; 
irefki air, at the same time, with a warm and dry 
bed ; the weather being cold, with the indulgence 
of lying toVnjoy himself occasionally by the fire- 
side. From two to three grains ,of calomel, lapp^ 
by the animal in milk, or wrapped in bread, and 
butter, continued for four .or fire, days, with in- 
termissi(«8, if necessary, willgeDeraily be all that 
is wanted of medicioe. If he.refuse food, his pa- 
late should be tempted. The symptc^natic fever 
running high, from eight to sixteen grains of an- 
Hmonial powder, may be given in balk, the size 
of a hazle*nut, the balls to be composed of treacle 
or hooey and flour, waA slightly rubbed over with 
fresh butter or lard. A. table^poonful or two of 
castor-oil also is beneficial; or a tea-spoonful of 
rhubarb, given with the calomel; or Blaine's 
l>istemper remedy, with directions. 

To recover the dog's strength on convalescence 
-i-light flesh mfeat ; rich broths of beef or neat's 
feet, or milk broth with flour or rice; balls of 
beef slack. boiled and beat in a morUr ; beer cor- 
dial, wiUi ginger, moderatdy sweetened. As to 
medicines in this intention— bark in pert wine, 
p 2 
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«r sotitid beer, is perhaps tlie mo»t effieamiis. The 
nese and eyes shoald be ^iped with a soft docfa, 
andkeptclean^andacleati^diybedi^wed* &tki{^ 
girais aiid iappinf fine rimniog if ater, is mxttrkUy 
inttrimiental to recovery. To preienre hMiaie- 
d^ and cats in heal^ and condition/ regular 
feeding mnd fiesb meat, at least, once a day it 
necessary, with dry atid comfortable lodging. 
For the house dog, to keep him ia hesdth, CK^ciae 
abroad rs indispemaMe, and access to dog-gvasa 
extremely benN^iah For high-fed dogs, par- 
ticularly if without exercise, medicine every two 
or three i^dontftis is absolutely neces6ary,to preserve 
their health, and may be preventive of the dread- 
ful rabid disease^ Calomel and sufphur are tiie 
proper medicines. Animals will become aeous- 
tomed to sulphurated water, and drink it iVedy. 
The cat ought never to be expected to subdsit on 
terrain, which, as tod» is destrootive to its health. 
A good cat is a true hotiter, and catcfaea her prey 
for pleasure. Yard dogs haw j^ome rabid iVom 
fulines* of Ideed, in coti^ucnoe of long close 
confinement ; such aboidd not oidy have occa- 
sional meidieinej hut be aH wed occassional exer- 
cise. The best jnirge for a dog is aoceotrine, or 
ikie aloes ; half a 4ram fbr a amall d&g, to nearly 
a drvm; fbr a fait^ited iNMnd, two or three 
<draras. l^vdope wf tbotoie the powder in a 
ball of flour and lard 'or tauter. In order to ad- 
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minister medlckie to a dog^ he must be placed 
upfight on his hinder legs^ between the knees of 
a seated person, the d«i^s back towards him. 
Appi J a Biq[»kin roiind the dog's shoulders, bring- 
ing it forward over the fore legs. The mouUi 
being Ibreed open by the pressure of the fore- 
finger and thnmb upon ^le lips of the upper jaw, 
the niedieine maj be introduced with the other 
hand, and passed sufficiently far into the tihroat. 
The mouth must then be closed, and kept so, un- 
til the medicine is seen to pass down. With 
large and strong dogs, sufficient assistance ^riU 
in course be necessary, and the mouth may be held 
open by a piece of strong lape^ applied behind 
the holders or fangs of each jaw. l^e ball or 
hc^s Aoold be passed completely over the root 
of the tongue, and dexteronsly pushed some way 
backwards and downward^. In giving liquids, 
the quantity being too large for one swdbw, it 
must be given at intervals, being removed from 
the mouth, and the dog's head eased at each de- 
ghitkion, or he may be strangled. The bead 
should be completely secured and a smaM.degrte 
elevated. 

Either want of food or the eicess of it, may 
produce the 9§at^ei The best food for the dog 
and cat, consists of bath animal and vegeteUe 
diet ; of the ktter, oatmeal and potato^ are the 
most useful. Mercurial unction is most efficacious 
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in the mange^ care being taka:i U> keep. the 
animal, from wet and cold, and access being 
avoided in the quantity used, that he may not 
be. loo strongly affected. He ^lould be prevented 
from licking himself, by the rauzzel. In a slight 
case^ ointment of sulphur and lard will succeed. 
Or the following will be found sufficient in most 
cases — Take roll brimstone powdered four ounces, 
powdered fo]^glove two ounces, sal ammoniac 
powdered ha^ an ounce, Barbadoes aloes one 
d^am, turp^tUine half an ounce, l^rd six or eight 
ounces, mixt. 

To > drcBB a dog. Tbis^ to peiform it effi- 
caciously, requires at least two hours. The coat 
should be parted almost hair by hair, and a small 
quantity of ointment rubbed actually on the skin, 
by the end of the finger, between the parted hairs. 
It is of no use merely to grease the dog's coat 
The finish is neaUy to smooth down the hair. 
Afler three or four dressings, wa^.the dog in 
wfeirm soap and water, atid anoi)ot again,, un^l the 
eruptions are dead. The dog^ould be mc^^ed 
during the o})eration. This is Mt. Blainq's prac- 
tice. The same ointment may be applied to 
eruptions or canker in the. ear: one third part 
water may be sometil^s Beoe$(9iry, or C9jther 
perhaps an additional quantity of lai*d, and care 
should be. taken to guard the dog's eyes. Care, is 
also necessary in the persons operating, to prevent 
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the . pungent aod disgusting effluvia from the 
ilMiqre ftfifectiog their ol£u:tory nerves, by the use 
of a spented handkerchief held to the nostrils. 

Fit$ in young dogs, require similar treatment 
as in the diutmper. Sometimes cold water thrown 
«pon tbemt will recover them and be beneficial. 
iWy flhovld then be rubbed and kepi dry. If 
the cause be want of exercise with high keep, 
bleeding and eviu:uants. A certain cure for dog 
or cat subject to frequent convulsions— -shoot 
th^m. For tpofMi give aloes and calomel. Two 
or three days aftefi commence a course of worm 
medicine as foUows-^fifiest tin filings two drams, 
cowhage half a dram» calomel fourteen grainy : 
make four, six, or eight bi41s, according to the 
size or constitution of the dog, giving one ev^ry 
noming for a fortnight, with occasional omissions 
if necessary, tlie patient in the mean time, being 
lodged warm and comfortable, and kept on a 
suiftcieDcy of wholesome food. In some cases, 
one or two large spoonfuls of linseed oil> with a 
tea<«|)odnful of oil of turpentine, given every 
morning fitttiug for a week, will eradicate the 
. worms. This medicine in pr<^r quantities, has 
also succeeded with the human patient. 

The best general application fpr wounds* is 
Frim'M bMbtm, which any apothecary can make 
up. llie common defeat of the balsam is healing 
or hardening the surface of the wound too soon. 
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which the apothecary can possibly rectify . Brandy 
with a few drops of laudanum, is a good htoler, 
or tincture of myrrh-aloes. Extract thorns and 
splinters immediately and carefully, and keep 
wounds clean; Poultice or black pitch plaister the 
best remedy to extract thorns. Swelled #««<«— rub 
with pomade of goose grease and camphorated 
spirit or brandy, two or three times a day. 
For sore fiet, not brine, sometimes used, but, 
butter milk, greasy pot-liquor or water gruel. To 
harden the feet, brine and vinegar* The dog to 
be strictly kept in, until the feet are recovered, 
or they may be wrapped up. Cropping should 
never be performed by the barbarous and silly 
mode of whirling the animal round by the ears, in 
order to tear and twist them off; but they should 
be cut ofl^ if necessary, never at all else, with a 
sharp pair of scissars, in the four^ or fifth week 
of the pitppy's age. The bitch should not lick 
them, if to be prevented. Cropping is yet a 
remedy for inveterate scab in the ears. Fleati — 
continue to kill them, one by one, till the last is 
dead. Lather the dogV coat thoroughly, with the 
strongest soap, adding pearl-ash^ if necesrary. 
Wash clean. Perform - this operation as o^en as 
necessary. Prob. est f 

The best remedy for the almost constant 
costi9enesst>f dogs, is the allowance of boiled gre^is> 
carrots or parsnips. Sheeps' headsand sheeps* 
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IroUers, boiled to 8oup, wiUi oatmeal or pollard, 
form the most nourishing food for dogs; in 
feeding of wbicb^ or of any o^r animals^ constant 
care should be taken, that the we^k be not driven 
from their meal by the strong. 

It is a thoughtless and abominable practice, to 
turn out and abandon a poor dog, or cat, to starve 
by inches and prey upon the public, the animal 
thereby incurring the most cruel inflictions. With 
respect to Madness^ a certain person boasted that, 
** he had sufficient firmness to resist the popular. 
cry, and to save his dog, which had bitten t^¥o chil- 
dren.** Such Jirmnessy however, might too soon 
acquire the name of an antisocial and unpardon^ 
able temerity, with the addition of bitter repen- 
tance. Favouritism ought never for a moment to 
stand in competition with human safety ; not to 
say merely in matter of life and death, but at the 
risk of the most horrible of all deaths I This re- 
mark will be understood to apply to those who 
madly run the risk and sufler their dog, suspected 
however, to be at large; but in another view, it 
may be of the greatest consequence, to preserve 
the life of a suspected dog, by which animals or 
persons have been bitten, for satisfaction, and as a 
guide to the medical attendants, although by no 
means an infallible one. Such dog should be 
placed in the safe custody of proper persons, and 
when no longer wanted, he put out of life, since the 
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risk i^ certainly too great, and not at all coMonatii 
with pubHc justice, to preser^re any animal whicb 
has once shewn rabid symptoms. The bodies of 
the Mad Dogs destroyed, should be distf^cted by 
Veterinary Anatomktf, in order to leave no mode 
untried of attaining erery possible addition to our 
stock of knowledge of thie Disease. The Beadle, 
or Heward of the Parish should have a satisfeetory 
extra allowanee, to encourage hlin toa strict per- 
ibrmance of the ditties of this bitdin^ss ; and tC in 
large towns, men were to be found, who would, lor 
a small fee, deprive animals of life, in a akilAtl and 
easy manner, it would be a great convenience to 
those, who finding their dogs and cats burden- 
some, can devise no better remedy than to -dis«« 
charge that burden upon the public. When tV 
fluenzalWeAther has lasted for any length of time, 
affecting human patients with Caimrhal Fever, 
Sore Throat, Opthahnia, and other usual concomi* 
tants, but more especially, if such a state of the 
atmosphere should occur in two or three succes- 
sive, or nearly successive seasons. Madness and 
Epizootics in Dogs and Cats, Horses, and other 
cattle, may be expected, on the almost invariable 
experience of former times. 
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ARTICLES ntcetsary in the 

Fkld, 15. 
Aim, ib. 

ArabiaOythftOodalpliiD, 186. 

•' ALcoek, ib. 

— — Darley, ib. 

Accidents, fatal, at lUoeS) 

lS3 ; Oxford flan to pre* 

▼eat, ib. 
Appendix, 167. 
Animalsy pfoper tre«t«Mnt 

of^i57; baitiof, isf.^ 

Baraudi Sir Tboww, 40. 
Bastard, 4SK 
Bittern, 58. ' 
B*dg«r, 91. 
Boaoy Black, I €9. 
Barb, Cnrwen B^, 195. 
Boobarj, Sir ThoMnas Cbas. 

1^7. 
Blaine, Mr. 191 ; his remedy 

in disteffiper, 164. 

Colcraiae, Lerd, 9. 
Chargers, steel and bom, 10. 
Oleaniftg the Gun, 11. 
-'«-'^^— i^the Ldclty 19. 
Collars, clog8> &e. St. 



Cart, dog:, 37. 
Com Crake^ 48. 
Coots, Corlicoi, S3. 
Coursing the Hare, 77. 
Cato, Marten, Polecat, 91 . 
Cat> doniMtie» 169, 1«8; 

how to WU, 159. 
Ohaan, Her. Wilttaiv, 97. 
Gbase^ steeple, 98« 
Char-fish, 114. 
Childers, tying, 199. 
Cbifiiey, Sanmal, iM. 
Core, certain, tut Conval- 

sions, 195* 

Dress, shooting, 14, 64; 
Fishing, 101. 

Dogs, shooting, 90; Fiointer, 
Spaniel, n ; Ntitfoand- 
land, 99, 69; branded, 
^; ears, ib. 

-*— breed^, i,§; fcod, 
66; worming, 160; dis- 
temper, 161 ; to dress or 
anoint, 164; its, 166; 
'cropping, 166; eostiw- 
ne^, ib. 

— ^ lireitkliig, 99 ; the 
Fainter, 80* 

— Hunting, the Grey- 
hound, 76. 
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Dogs and Cats turned out, 
167. 

Dobson, Mr. 32. 

Dotterell, 53. 

Duck and Mallard, 53. 

Dnnbirds, 53. 

Deer, varieties and denomi- 
nations, 94. 

Easterling, 53. 
Earth-digging, sa. 
Eclipse, 122. 

Eels and Carp, to kill, IS^. 
Ear-canker, 164. 

Fl'mtt, 6. 

Field, tbe^-shooting, 35, 

Fox, 81 ; death of, 90* 

Fishery, Iresh wat<er-^specifi 
and Tarieties i»t 6«he«, 
100 ; tackle, 101 ; book, 
103; season— baits, 104 ; 
crueltyoflmng baits, 106; 
surfisoe fishery, ib. ; trol- 
ling, 107; shooting fish, 
109 ; ledger baits — ^tick- 
ling, 110; general fishing 
table, 150, 153. 

Fighting Cock, 141 ; breed- 
ing, feeding, do. ; Sketch- 
ly's Treatise on do. ; Mon- 
bray on Poultry ; descrip- 
tion of the Cock, 142; 

' colours, varieties. 

Feet of the Dog, sore, 166. 

Fleas, to kill» ib. 

Food for Dogs and Cats, 163. 

Gun, the, 3 to 6 ; use of, 15 ; 

shore, 54 ; double-barrel, 

19. 
Guage of the barrel^ 10. 



Grouse and Moor Game de- 
scribed, 42. 
Godwit, 52. 
Geese, wild, 53. 
Game, wounded, 159. 

Hen, water, 53. 

— Moor and Dab Chick, 
52. 

Hound and varieties, 56. 

Hunting and Coursing, 56 ; 
Hare, 75 ; ciiangefof Hunt, 
89 ; Otter, 90 $ .Vemin, 
91. 

— - — Fqx,»1 ; Deer, 94. 

Hounds; pack o^ 59 ; Har« 
riers, 78 ; Fox, 83. 

Horses, poor, for slaughter, 
67. 

HuDttog Horse, 71, 153. 

Horse, running, 116; fo- 
reign blood, appellations, 
117 ; true form, 118 ; 
<l«a]ities, experiment, 1 1 9^ 
120;, paces^ 122; inter- 
nal qnialities, ib. ; pedi.* 
gree, 12^ ; breeding-stud, 
124 ; crossing-"— stalKoB 
and mare, 126 ; gestation, 
period of, 127 ; stud bo<»k, 
care after foaling, inspec- 
tion, neglect of stalliODs, 
&c. to 130 ; foal bred np 
by hand, 132 ; breaking 
the colt, lb. ; training, 
133; farther improvement 
in training, 135; per- 
formances of Race Horses, 
137. 

— ^— History of, and De- 
lineation of the Race 
Horse, ib. 

trotting, 138. 
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Hare, 7€ ; hunting, 77, 79. 
Hnntsmao, 88. 
Halloot, »7. 
Hawking, 99. 

Instruction, mode of, 9. 
ImproTement in breeding 
Dogs, 38. 

Knot, 52. 

Kennel, 62 ; management, 

duties, &c. 65. 
Kildare, Curragh a^, UC. 

Landrail, 3. 

Lock of the gun, 5 ; and 
triggers, 19. 

Loading t^e gun, 10. 

Laws, game, 87, 145, 148 ; 
of the leash, 77 ; of fox- 
hunting, 87. 

Larks and Starlings, 48. 

Merkin, a hound bitch, her 
performance and price, 60. 

Mange or surfeit in dogs^ 69. 

Madness, canine, ] 59 ; Orms« 
kirk and other quack re-^ 
medies, 160 ; regulations 
neccssarj, 167. 

Mead, Doctor,)l60. 

Mange, the, 163. 

Number, terms of, applied 

to Dogs and Game, 34. 
Names, 69. 
Newmarket, 116. 

Otter, the, 90. 

Powder and shot, 6. 
flask, 12. 



Pocket, bare, 15. 

Pone J, shooting, 15. 

Phrases, field, 23. 

Pointer, ill-bred, 84 

Partridge described, 3 .6 

Pheasant described, 40 

Pigeons, 48. 

Plover, 52. 

Pewit or Lapwing, ib. 

Ponds, decoy, 55. 

Pike, the, 112. 

Play, fair, towards animals, 
158; specimen of it to- 
wards those who toKure 
animals, 159. 

Quail, or Dwarf Rirtridge, 
47. 

Ramrod, 6. 
Recoil of the gan^ 9. 
Ribs, elevation of the gun- 
barrel, 9. 
Robins, &c. 15. 
Rating or scolding, 38. 
Redwing, 44. 
Rail, land and water, 48. 
Rooks, 48. 

Redshank or Pool-snipe, 52. 
Rnif and Bseve, 52. 
Rabbit, 80. 

Stock of the gun, 6. 

Shotbelt, 12. 

Shot, 6. 

Shooting, Partridge, 1 7 ; len, 

52 ; wild fowl, 53 ; by 

ear, 54. 
Shooter, position of, 18. 
Scent, 22. 
Spaniel, water, 54. 
Summer vacation, C8, 
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Sportsman, ooxidact io ikn 
field, j«at on borMb«£li, 
place, 86. 

Stoat-— S^irrel, 81. 

Salmon, 119; Samlet, £(Cr ib. 

SbarV, the Bace Horie, 1^8. 

Stallion, the, 186. 

Song, flash, by LemQine, 
with expto n a ti g nt , 148. 

Trial of the gan, 8. 
TravelUpg gnn-bo«, 13. 
Terms of number, 28. 
Tail of the pappy, 27. 
Teal, 68. 

Thornton, Colonel, 59. 
Trail ectnt, 70. 
^opham, Major, 76. 
Trout, 112; Forditch do. 

114. 
Turf, the, or Hor^ racing, 

116. 



Tark,theBy^ky, 123; 
Treatise, philosophical and 
practical, on Hvtpt§^ 126. 
Transactions, racing, li9« 
TeaU, swelled, 166. 
Thorns, to extract, ib* 

Wadding, 8. 

Woodcock and Snipe de- 
scribed, 44. 

Wheat ear, 49. 

Widgeon, 58. 

'Ware ahaep! horse, 8se. 
cautions to the Dog, 70, 
79. 

Warren, bace, 80. 

Whippers-in, 84, 

Weatherby, Mess, 189. 

Worms, 165. 

Wounds, 165. 
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BOOKS PRINTED FOR 

SHERWOOD, NEELY, 6f JONES, 

PATSRKOSTMR'ROfT. 



To Fox^Hunters and Sportsmen in General. 

SONGS OF THE CHACE, 

INCLUDING THOSE ON 

HACING^ SHOOTING, ANOUNO, HAWRIN(», 
ARCHERY, &c. 

Handsomely printed in Fooheap 8vo, price 9«. in Boards^ 
with appropriate EmheUiahmenis, 

" This collection has been made with much judgmeot and 
industry. The book is exquisitely printed on fine paper, and 
embellisl^cd with two beautiful £ngimTingf ; riz. the H^e 
and Frontispiece, the joint efforts of Mr. Marshall^ the ani- 
mal painter, and Mr. Johp Scott, the engraver. There is, 
lilcewise, a Tail^eee, engraved on wood, tepresenting, in 
miniatiffe, tbe joys of the table aiftef a fox-chace." 

Sporting Magazine, 



KUNOP^LDIA; 

OR, 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY 

On the Breaking or Truining the English Spaniel 
or Pointer : 

With Instructions for Attaining the Art of Shooting Flying ; 

in which the latter is reduced to Rule, and the 

former inculcated on Principles. 

By the late WILLIAM DOBSON, Esq. 
Of Eden HaH, •Cumberland. 

In One P^olume Bvo, pru;e lOs, 6d. Boards, 
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Books printed for Sherwood, Neely, Sf Jones, 

. ' \ 

Dedicated to Her Grace, the Duchess Dowager or 
Rutland. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE 

ON THE METHOD OF 

Breeding, Rearing, and Fattening aH Kinds of 

Domestic Poultry, Pheasants, Pigeons, 

aiid Rabbits ; 

With an Account of the Egyptian Method of Hatching Eggs 

by Artificial Heat. Second Edition ; with Additions on the 

Breeding, Feeding, atid Miaiagem^nt of Swine, 

from Memorandams made dnriog Fotpy 

Tears* Practice. 

By BONINGTON MOWBRAY, Esq. 

Price 5*. 6d. Bom'ds. 

In Two Large Volumes^ RotfcU 8vo» price 2/. 2s, i» Bds, 

THE FARMER'S COMPANION, 

OR 

Complete System of Modem Husbandry ; 

Including the latest Improvements and DiaeoTcries^ in Theory 
. and Practice. 
By R. W. DICKSON, M.D. 
< Honorary Member of the Board of Agricultare, &c. 

The leading feature of excellence by which this Work i» 
distinguished, is that minuteness of practical detail, which 
renders it singularly adapted to the purposes of Agricultitre. 
The whole scope of its contents has a constant and immediate 
connexion with the daily pursuits of the Farmer,, the Imple- 
ments of Husbandry he employs, the Modes of Agriculture 
he adopts, and the System of Pasture and Feeding be pur- 
sues. These multifarious topics arc all arranged with sim- 
plicity and clearness; so that the Work presents an ample, 
but distinct display of every subject connected with the 
practical objects of a Farm. It is illustrated with upwards 
of one hundred Engravings, repfesenting improved Imple- 
ments for Farming, various Breeds of Cattle, Sheep, &c. 

%• This valuable Work is likewise sold in Ten Parts, 
which may be had together, or separately, price As, each. 
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Books^prinied for Sherwood, Neely, Sf.Jonesl, 

THE CHACE; 

To which !s aanexed, 

FIELD SPORTS: 

By WILLIAM SOMERVILE, Esq. 

With a Sketch of the Author's Life, incladiog ^ Prefafe^ 
Critical and Explanatory, and some Annotations on the 
Text and Nature of the Poem, by EDWARD TOPHAM, 
Esq. — ^Elegantly printed in Foolscap 8vo. and ilkjstrated 
with Engravings by Mr. Scott. Price fis. B<^ard8. 



Price 14*. t« Boards, emheUiahed with highly-finithed Par- 

trait*, draym/rom Life by Shofpltt, andengrttved by 

Jlopwoodf atid'dedicated to $he Right Hon. 

the ^Kwr( of Yarmputh, 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF 

BOXIANA, 

OR SKETCHES QF. MODERN. PUGILISM ; 

II7CLI7D1NO EV4RT fhtOlLlSTIC EXPLOIT, 

From the Period of Crib* s' Champimiship, down to the 

Fight between Pai^er ^nd Spring, oh the 

Ut of j^prii', 181Q ; 

With the Age, Weight, Styl^ of Fighting, and Character of 
each Pugilist, a Variety of Original Anecdotes, Songs, 
&c. : forming a complete Boxing Calendar and • < 
^fiook of Reference. With a copious Ind^x. 

By P. EGAN. 

%» The First Volume of the above Work, price i %f, con- 
tains every Battle. and Anecdote connected with Scientific 
Pugilism, from the days of Fiqg and Brougbton, to CmB ; 
and, from the very blattering reception and extensive sale 
which it has experienced, the Author is induced t(0 offer a 
Second Volum* X». the Spobtino World, pWdging himself 
for the> truU). and ! accuracy of every circuiastance • he has 
related. 
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Bookk prinfed for Sherwood, N^fy, Sf Jones^ 

Price Ss, in extra boards, w 1Q«. QiL ekgcmtly bound in 
ca\fundgiU, the 

BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE, 

RSGUI^ABLY VttmCttB FROil EACJ^ PlAT *. 

With a General Index, digesting tbem O&der proper Heads. 
Bt the Kf*\'. W. DODD, LL. D* 
\* The aWe elegant volame is printed in a superior 
iifh by Wbittlngham, and is illastrated with upwards of 
Sixfy Cuts, executed by Thomson, from designs by Thurston. 
The Public should bfi carftfhl to order this particular edition, 
as it is the most elegant ever published. 

LAWRENCE'S 

AGRICULTURAL 4 VETERINARY WORKS, 

COMPLETE ; 

ComprekatUng « Body if Ustful practical Khowledg^e, re^ 

lative to the Culture of the Soil, PoliHcAl Economy^ 

Veterinary Medicine, and tho Management of Live Stocky 

f&rming Fivetktrge Volume* in %v9. Price 8^ 1 5«. inBds. 

THEY MAT BE HAD SEPARATELY, VIZ. 

1. A PHILOSOPHICAL and PRACTICAL TREATISE 
on HORSES, and on the Moral Duties of Man towards the 
Brute Creation* In Two Volumes, 'Tbtrd Edition; with 
large Additions on the Breeding and Improrcpoent of the 
Horse, the Dangers of our present Travelling System, &c. 
Price 1/. 1*. Bds. 

2. The NEW FAEMEft's CALENDAR, 6t Monthly 
Remembrancer of all Kinds of Country Business. In One 
Volume. Fifth Edition : with large Additi<>tas, cdntalning a 
full practical Exposition of the Nature, Causes, atd Effects 
of Blight, Smut, Mildew, and other Diseaees c»f CorA, — and 
useful Hints oik the most important Branches ol Hmsbandry, 
the Row-culture, total Extirpation of Weeds, and the per- 
petual Fallow of the Hoe. Price 13«. Boards. 

8. A GENEBiAL TREATI^ oil CATTLE : the Ot, the 
Sheep, and the Swide. In One Volume. Second Edition : 
wifh targe Additions. Price \^s. Boards. 

4. The MODERN LAND STEWARD ; in which tii« 
Duties !ii:ld> Functions of Stewardship are considered ao^ 
explained^ with it« Mter&l Relations to the Interests of the 
Landlord, Ttbast, and the Pablic. In 1 Vol. IOj. 6<f. Bds. » 
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